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This Consulting Report prosent^: information on the attitudes of ?^ivilian youth toward 
military service under a real (or assumed) zero-draft environment. 'I'he major emphasis is 
areorded results of a national survey of civilian youth conducted in November 1972, in 
essentially a zero-draft condition.^ Included, for compartson purposes, are results from 
three |)revious youth surveys which, although they were conducted while the draft was still 
in effect, used questions about assumed no-draft behavior on the part of the respondents. 
Together, the results of the four surveys may be viewed as trends in the attitudes of youth. 

In total, this re|)ort covers four cross-sectional surveys of civilian youth conducted for 
the Department of Defense by Gilbert Youth Research, Inc. Interviews and tabulations were 
performed by Gilbert Youth Research, under the direction of Mr. George Mihaly, President, 
and Mr. (lid(»on I). Rathnum, Vice President. ,\nalyses of the tabulations were accomplished 
by the Human Resources Re.search Organization (HumRRO) at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The report was prepared by Dr. Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Ms. Martha R. DiSario of 
HumRRO Division No. 7 (Social Scie nce). Dr. Robert G. Smith is Director of the Division. 
Preparation of the report was accomplished for the Directorate for Manpower Research in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve ,Affairs) under 
Contract Number DAHC 15-73 ( -0131 (Project D,\TA), Task Order Number 72-12-1, 

I bis is the fourth in a series of reports on the attitudes of youth. The first report dealt 
with the May 1971 survey findings and was entitled, "Attitudes of Youth Toward Military 
Service: Results of a National Survey Conducted in May 1971,'' Human Resources Research 
Organization, October 1971. The second report compared findings from May 1971 with 
findings from a replication of the survey in November 1971 and was entitled, "Attitudes of 
Youth Toward Military Servii^e; A (Viminirison of Results of National Surveys Conducted in 
May 1971 and November 1971,'' HumRRO Consulting Report CR-07-72-16, April 1972. 
The third report compared findings from a survey conducted in June 1972 with results from 
the previous two surveys and was entitled: "Attitudes of Youth Toward Military Service: 
Results of National Surveys Conducted in May 1971, November 1971, and June 1972," 
DoD Manpower Research Re|)ort No. MA 72-2, Au^st 1972 (.see also HumRRO Consulting 
Report CR-D7*72-30, August 1972). 



' Thi» draft was in nprratiott until 2h Dorombor 1972 (Horsonal (^ommunicHtion: Mr. Kri'di»rirk W. Suffa, 
OASD(M^fRA) and Dr. A. If. Fishier (MumHKO). I #lum» but draft rails wrro very low. Kormor 

.SfMTi't.iry fit' DrTrnsr M^lvin H. haird annouiirod tho feasibility oT suspondinij draft for th<* artlvo forro 
in a \m*s.^ r<*lraso ol 21 January \^MA, 
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INTRODUCTION 

The ooncept of a continuing, national survey of civilian youth was conceived in 
1971 as part of a systematic effort hy the Department of Defense to study the 
enlistment motivation and attitudes toward military service held by American youth. 
Through a continuing program of research, valuable information has been accumulated on 
attitudes toward military service and related topics. 

The report provides information about the motivations and attitudes of con- 
temporary American civilian youth as elicited in November 1972. At that time, the draft 
was virtually eliminated, hence results should provide useful projections of the behavior 
and attitudes of youth in the zero-draft environment of the future. 

For comparison purposes, data are also reported from three previous independent 
surveys. The surveys, conducted in May 1971, November 1971, and June 1972, encom- 
pass a 13-month period during which the following major events transpired: (a) draft calls 
were lowered, (b) the troop level in Vietnam was reduced, and (c) an increase in the pay 
allowance for Servicemen was announced.' The June 1972 interviews were done con- 
currently with the announcement that the Army was offering the $1500 combat arms 
enlistment bonus.^ Thus, the data base now includes four surveys, conducted at six- 
month intervals, which bridge the transition period from draft to no-draft conditions. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEYS 

Each of the surveys was conducted by Gilbert Youth Research, Inc.. of New York 
City. The Gilbert Youth Survey sample is a national probability sample representative of 
male civilian youth with respect to age, geographical region, and educational status. In 
this research, independent samples of male youths aged 16 to 21 years were used. The 
size of the projected population groups for these youths, by educational status, was (1) High 
School, :i,91 5,000; College, 2,530,500; Not in school, 3,277,100. 

Data were collected in [personal interviews by peer interviewers working under profes- 
sional supervision. The sample size for the November 1972 survey was 1,924. The sample 
size for previous surveys was: May 1971 (N = 2,845); November 1971 (N = 1,960); and 
June 1972 (N = 1,991). 

^ Thi> Army puhlicizod the p^iy incmiKo in two major announcpmenlK on IH November and 24 
November 1971. All interviews in the November 1971 survey were initiated after 18 November, hence all 
renponclentK had the opportunity to become aware of the pay incr(>ai(e. Subftequeni to the Army announce* 
ment, each of the other ServicH initiated efforbi to publicize the fact that all Services received the same 
pay increase. 

" This incentive wan reportedly advertisc'd by the Army» but waa not publicized by the Marine Ctorps. 
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J.IMITATIONS OF THE REPORT 



The results contained herein were obtained in four independent sample surveys of 
the national population of civilian male youth. The surveys were conducted at 6-month 
intervals in 1971 and 1972. The samples do not include men in the Armed Forces. There 
are no female sam(4es. 

The results presented in the report were obtained by projecting the results from 
respondents in each sample to the number of male civilian youth in the population, based 
on the estimates of the Census. The samples were stratified by age, educational status, 
and geographic region. Detailed results from each survey are available in the form of data 
tabulations and data tapes. These materials were generated by Gilbert Youth Research, 
Inc. The data tabulations consist of projected frequencies and percentages. 

The data tapes have been converted for use with standard software packages. 
Information on their use may be obtained from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs), requesting information on the expanded Gilbert 
questionnaires. 

The discussion of results in this report derives from visual inspection of the data 
tabulations. Tests of statistical significance have not been performed on the data, due to 
temporal and budgetary limitations. For this reason, the discussion and interpretation of 
findings should be treated with caution. The report is a market research report, not a 
scientific technical report. Hence, certain liberties have been taken in data interpretation. 



SUMMARY 



ENLISTED POTENTIAL 

In November 1972* 15% of the total youth sample indicated a willingness to enlist 
in the active service as a Regular under a zero*draft condition. Given an assumed no-draft 
condition, 15% said that they would enlist as a Regular in June 1972. This figure 
compared with 12% in November 1971, and 11% in May 1971 (see Figure 1*1). 

There were consirtent substantial differences in enlistment potential by age and 
educational status. In each 1972 survey, the enlistment potential for 16* to 17*year olds 
was about 25% (see Figure 1*2). Also in each survey, the enlistment potential among hi^ 
school students was much higher than the enlistment potential for youths not in school 
or college students (see Figure 1*3). 

There is a trend over the past two years of increased enlistment potential among 
16 *17*year olds and high school students (Appendix A). These segments of the youth 
population should constitute the prime ^^target audience*' for future recruitment 
activities. 

There was no evidence of draft motivation in enlisted potential in November 1972 
or in June 1972 (see Figure 1*6). 

RESERVE OR NATIONAL GUARD POTENTIAL 

In November 1972, 9% of the total youth sample indicated that they mi|^t join the 
Reserve or National Guard, assuming no draft. Approximately 10 • 11% in each previous 
survey said that they would join, assuming no draft (see Figure 11*1). Substantial evidence 
was noted of draft motivation in willingness to join the Reserve or National Guard (see 
Figure 11*2). 

Higher rates of potential Reserve/National Guard affiliation were noted for 
16* 17*year olds (see Figure 11*3), for high school students (see Figure 11*4), and for 
non*whites (see Figure II-5). 

There was evidence of overlap in the potential for joining the Regular Force or 
affiliating with the Reserve or National Guard (see Figure 11*6). This finding suggests that 
there may be competition for manpower between the Reserve Forces and the Regular Force. 
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OFFICER POTENTIAL 



In NovemlKT 1972, SYr of college juniors and seniors indicated a willingness to 
volunteer for Active Service as an officer. This figure compares to 11^ who said th(»y 
would volunteer in June 1972, and 13'; who indicated that they would volunteer in 
Novemher 1971 (see Figure 111*1 ). The consistent downward trend in officer potential 
is noteworthy. 

ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES 

In Novemlier 1972, the single most frequently endorsed incentive to enlist in the 
Regular Force was a fully paid college education (see Table IV-1), This incentive appeals 
to the Id' 17-year-old ^'target segment" of the youth population (including higher- 
aptitude high school students) and shows no racial differences. In contrast, a $3000 
enlistment honus was less frequently endorsed, was more popular among low-aptitude 
high school students, and had higher a|ipeal for non-whites than whites. But the two 
incentives most preferred for combat enlistment were the $3000 honus and a shorter 
term of service (see Table IV-2). 

In November 1972, the single most frequently endorsed incentive to Reserve/ 
National Guard affiliation was educational benefits (see TableIV-4). The concept of a 
cash honus for Reserve/National Guard affiliation received substantial endorsement, but 
appealed more strongly to non-whites than to whites. 

INFLUENCES IN ENLISTMENT 

In Novemb<T 1972, the majority of youth reported recruiter contact at some time 
(see Figure V-2>, and reported the receipt of mailed recruiting literature (see Figure V-5), 
However, prime ''target groups'* did not report receipt of recruiting literature to the 
extent reported by segments of the |)opulation with lower enlistment jiotential, suggesting 
a possible need for evaluation of recruitment policy and/or media strategy (see Figure 
V-6). The .Army appeared to he the most successful service in establishing recruiter 
contact with prime "target groups" of youth (see Figure V-3). 

In November 1972, youth attributed considerable enlistment influence to the 
recruiter in person (see Table V-1). Among the target group of high school students, the 
recruiter did not enjoy the mass (»xposur(» of TV. However, information provided by the 
recruiter had more influence on an enlistment decision than did the other media. For this 



reason, iho recruiter was one of the most effective forces in influencing an 
enlistment decision. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD MILITARY SERVICE 

In November 1972, 59'^ of the youth s^ample expressed a negative attitude toward 
enlisting for military service. Among high sc*hool students (only), the rate was 50% (see 
Figure VM). High school students were critical of the perceived military life style and 
lack of personal freedom (see Figure VI-2). 

A substantial decrease in the number of youth expecting to go on active military 
service was found from 1971 to 1972. The decline was most noteworthy for college 
students (see Figure VI-4). 

Some 8% of the youth in November 1972 expressed an expectation of being drafted 
in the next six months, in spite of the zero-draft environment (see Table VI-1). 

SERVICE PREFERENCE 

In November 1972, the Air Force (32"^^) and the Navy (27%) were nominated as the 
best overall Services. The Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard were selected by 5-12% 
each, in the same range noted in previous surveys (see Figure VIM). 

However, among only those men who expect to enlist for active service as a Regular, 
assuming no draft, differences in service preference between the Army and Navy were less 
pronounced in November 1972 than in previous surveys. Among only those men who 
said that they would enlist if there were no draft, the Air Force (32%) was the preferred 
Service, while the Navy (26%) and the Army(247r) were next in preference (see 
Figure V)|.2). 

Among youths who said that they might join the Reserve or National Guard, 
assuming appropriate incentives, service preference was 23% for the Air Force (National 
Guard or Reserve), 18% (Navy Reserve ), 17% Army (National Guard or Reserve), and 6% 
for the Marine Corps Reserve (see Table VIM). 

The image of the Services in the total youth sample does not appear to have* 
changed substantially from May 1971 to November 1972. 

CAREER OBJECTIVES 

In November 1972, pay (19''^) and mmro, steady employment (20"^^) were the two 
most important life goals of youth (see Figure VIII-2). The military sc»rvice is jK^rceived as 



offering steady, secure employment in competition with civilian work (see Table VIII*!). 
However, the military service is not seen as offering the opportunity to make lots of 
money, even though the ••low pay image'' of the military service has improved over time. 

Most high school students in November 1972 said that they anticipate takmg 
additional training or education after high school (see Table VIII*3). However, there is a 
marked discrepancy between their anticipated first*year civilian earnings (see Table VIII*4) 
and what they believe a man earns in his first year of military service (see Table VIII-5). 
In general, high school youths underestimate military compensation. 
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RESULTS IN DETAIL 



I. Enlisted Potential 



In the November 1972 survey, conducted in a lero-draft environment, 15% of 
the total youth sample stated a willingness to enlist for active service as a Regular. In 
previous surveys, the willingness of youth to enlist for active service was probed under 
an assumed no draft condition. In the June 1972 survey, 15% stated that they 
expected to enlist under this condition. In the November 1971 survey, 12% reported 
potential enlistment. In the May 1971 survey, 11% reported potential enlistment when 
no draft was assumed. 

In each survey, age, educational status, and race were related to the reported 
intention to enlist, with the younger men, high school students, and non-whites more 
likely to plan on enlistment. 

There was no evidence of draft motivation in enlistment potential in either the 
November 1972 or the June 1972 surveys. 



n 



PROBABILITY OF ENLISTING FOR ACTIVE SERVICE AS A REGULAR 



In the Novi'inher 1972 survi»y, oixch nspoiidtMit was askod to report his enlistment 
potential lor ai tive service as a regular, assuming? a no-draft condition. Responses under 
the no-draft condition are shown in Figure M for the November 1972 survey and for 
previous surveys, (liven an assumed tuhdraft condition, 15?; said in November 1972 that 
they would enlist, the same rat(> of enlistment potential found for the total youth sample 
in June 1972. This rate had increased from IVr in the May 1971 survey and 12% in the 
November 1971 replication. 

Probability of Enlisting as a Regular, Assuming No Draft 

20n 



If 

i 2 
8 



15 



10 



11% 



12% 



15% 



15% 



May 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 

Dates of Survey Administration 

Figure 1-1 



Nov 72 



The fiffure of 15''^ enlistment potential is btMow certain estimates of manpower 
requirements for an all-volunteer force. For example, the estimated demand for male, 
enlisted volunteers in FY74 is approximately 351,000 men. Assuming future demand at 
this approximate level. Binkin and Johnston (1973)* have estimated that at least one in 
threv qualified and available men must eventually volunteer to satisfy the demands of an 

'M. Binkin and J.D. JohnsUin. "AII VdlunliMT Armrd Forrp»: Proj^roM, Problrm«, and Pro«pocl«/' 
a r<»p<irt prpparod for tho ( (immiltfp on Armrd Sorvicp», U.S. Sonalp, lIMrd ConnroHK. BrookinKK 
ln»litutjon. Mav 
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all-voUinlecT iwWw fonv durii)j{ the noriod FY75-79. This figuro assumes only 3,820,000 
qualified avuilahU* males in atJ(»s 17-22 of whom an annual requirement exists for 350,000 
aeeessions. The one-in-three estimate derives from exclusion of the unqualified, the 
institutionalized, and full-time students (except for first-year and second-year dropouts) 
from each single age cohort group. Kor example, assume 2,131,000 total male youths per 
age cohort group, hut disc ount 32,000 youths as institutionalized, 507,000 as college 
students (non-dropouts), and 505,000 as unqualified; the remainder is only 1,089,000 
qualified and available, of which 356,000 (or 32.8^f ) must volunteer for service. 

However, the projected male enlistment potential derived from this survey is suffi- 
cient to supply th(» projected demand. Fhe discrepancy from Binkin and Johnston may 
result from the different definitions that are used for qualified and available. Based upon 
projections from the November 1972 survey, an estimated 576,400 youths, aged 16-21, 
will alltMiipt to enlist during calendar year 1973.* Assuming a 30% disqualification rate,^ 
this number of appiit Hions will generate approximately 400,000 accessions, a number 
larger than the requireniv .its of male enlisted volunteers for FY74 and beyond. (However, 
if only 50'; of applicants were assumed qualified, the projected supply would admittedly 
constitute a shortfall). 



DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 

In each survey, the probability of enlistment varied by age, education, and race. 

Under the present no-draft condition, 15/f of the November 1972 and June 1972 
sample said that they would enlist. But, in each survey, the rate for 16- 17-year olds was 
far higher than the rate for 20- 21 -year olds (Figure 1-2). 

Differences in enlistment potential wore also found, controlling on current educa- 
tional status. In the NovembiT 1972 survey, 25'f of high school students said that they 
would enlist under no-draft conditions, but only ti% of current college students reported 
an enlistment intention. Similar results were found in the June 1972 survey (Figure 1-3). 

Certain noteworthy trends in enlistment potential over time as a function of age and 
education have also been observed, In gi neral, enlistment potential among 16- 17-year 
olds has incrtas(»d over the past two years of survey administrations, and this age cohort 
group has consistently shown a rate of enlistment potential almost twice as high as that 
of 18- 19-year olds. Increasf»s in enlistment potential over time for the latter are also 
noted. The enlistment potential of mc.» in high school has also generally increased over 
the past two years, while enlistment potential for college students and non-students 
;m)| ( ars to have stabilized (see Appendix A for details). 

* Srf Appendix I) for di^tnilH on thi* timing nf rnli.Htmont intontlonH. 
^Thv ili.si|ii<ilinciition rnt** is suhji*rt to chunuiv 
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Relationship of Age to Enlistment Potential 
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Relationship of Educational Level to 
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Ill h«)th ihi» NovrmhiT \ \)12 survey and the Jum* U>72 survey, luin whilfs reported a 
hijjhrr iMilisliiu'nl pDli'nIial than whites. Krsults appi^ir in Fij^urt' l-t. 



Relationship of Race to Enlistment Potential 
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Figure 1-4 

In each sur\'ey, non-whitov have .consistently reported higher enlistment potential 
than whites. (The non- white sample size in each survey is small, relative to the number of 
whites int(TvieW(»d, hence estimates of the extent of enlistment potiMitial among non- 
whites an» more variahU> than are the estimates for whites.* Nonetheless, the observed 
consistency across four surveys of higher non-white potential lends some credibility to 
the findings.) Indeed, if wliite and non-white youths were recruited and enlisted at the 
same ratio implied by their enlistment potential and population size, the military service 
would eventually have a non-white accession rate of approximatc»ly 2r<. 

In summary, there is consistent evidence of differential enlistment potential by age, 
education, and race, across four independent surv(»ys conducted in both draft and 
no-draft environments. For this reason, demographic analyses involving age and race (as 
well as education and family income) hav(» been employed elsewhere in this report in 
analyzing attitudes toward enlistment in.vntives, enlistment influences, and other subjects. 

Differences in enlistmcMit potential as a function of residenc e (city size, geographical 
ar(»a) were negligible in each of the surveys (see Figure 1-5). In the November 1972 

' This ohnmitlion ro|)<»rto(||y ha.s nlso Imm»m mado by rovirwors of theso nurvoys. Rcfrrrnop han bron 
maclr to a ponding ONK study conduotiul liy rr.sonrchors nt Princrton Univorsily entitled **AVF: 
Statistical Methods for Manpower Studies/' Personal (Communication !>r. Ralph H. Cantor (OASD, 
M&RA)an<l Dr. Allan H. FiKher, Jr. (HurnRRO). Mi April In the November 1972 Murvoy, the non- 

while .sample si/e wa.s N - 27H. 



sum»y, slinluly higher enlistment potential was re|)()rtecl by residents of large metro^ 
IKilitan areas and hy residents of the South. Results for the November 1972 survey 
appear in Figure 1:5. However, inconsistent results in enlistment potential between the 
various surveys have been noted in terms of residence. For example, higher enlistment 
potential was noted for residents of small metropolitan areas in the November 1972 and 
June 1972 surveys. Hence, the November 1972 findings of higher potential in large 
metropolitan areas should be interpreted with caution, |>ending replication. Results by 
geographical area have proved even more variable between surveys.* 



Relationship of Geographical Factors to Enlistment Potential 
(Base: November 1972 Survey Administration) 
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DRAFT MOTIVATION 

When this survey was designed in 1971, it was appropriately envisioned that 
enlistment propensity would vary, depending upon the assumption of the respondent 
regarding his potential for being inducted into the military service. For this reason, each 

*()rri(»' (if AjwiHtanl Sorrolary (if DefenHf (Munpowor and Rrnorve Affairn). AttiludcH of Youth 
Toward Sttlitary Svrrirc: Results of National Surveys (Uutdueted in May I^HL November I97L and 
June I^K \ Manpower Renearch Roport No. MA 72 2. Au«UHt 1972, pp. la-lfi. 
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respoiulent was asktul to estimate the likelihood of his enlistment for active service as a 
regular uiulrr two conditions: (a)assumKl no-draft condition and (b)the present condi- 
tion (which presumably meant the draft, in the context of the earlier surveys). 

A compiurison was made of rates of enlistment potential under the two assumed 
l onditions. Vo a certain extent, this comparison indicates whether the attitudes of youth 
toward enlistment varied over time as a function of draft motivation. In general, there 
has lx*en neglijjihle evidence of draft motivation as a factor in enlistment potential for the 
Reiiular Force. Results appear in Figure 1-6. No difference was noted in enlistment 
potential under the **present condition'* versus under the assumixl **no-draft'' condition in 
either Novemlwr 1972 or June 1972. This finding may imply that youth regarded the 
present condition as btung a zero-draft environment as early as June 1972. 

It is tilso noteworthy that the extent of difference between rates of enlistment 
potential under the two conditions was minor, even in May 1971 when the draft was in 
force. In lontrast, the following section reveals that draft motivation had a far more 
pronounced (and continuing) effect on the potential for Reserve /National Guard 
affiliation. 



Probability of Enlisting for Active Service, 
Under Two Assumed Conditions 
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II. Reserve or National Guard Poteritial 



In the November 1972 survey, 9% of the total youth sample stated a willingness 
to join the Reserve or National Guard, assuming no draft. The same level of endorse- 
ment was found in previous surveys. But a consistent draft-motivation effect was also 
found when the no-draft condition was compared with an assumed draft continuation 
condition. 

In each survey, age, educational status, and race were related to reported 
intention to join, with the younger men, high school students, and non-whites showing 
higher potential for affiliating with the Reserve or National Guard. 

The willingness of the same youth to enlist in either the Reserve/National Guard 
or the Regular Forces was analyzed. In the November 1972 survey, 4% reported an 
overlap in willingness to |Oin either the Regular Force or the Reserve/National Guard, 
compared to 5% who endorsed only the Reserve/National Guard, and 11% who 
selected only the Regular Forces. 
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PROBABILITY OF JOINING THE RESERVE OR NATIONAL GUARD 



Youth v/vTv aski»d to imlicatc their prohahility of joiiiiiiti ihv Ri»scrv<» or thv 
National (Juard. Kach respondent was provided the follo\vinj{ current information about 
the Reserve and the National Guard. 

"Thus far we hav(» asked you just al)out active mihtary service, Now 
we would like to ask you some (|U(vstions about the Reserve Com- 
ponents. Joining the Reservi* or National Cluard for six years involvcvs 
a short period of initial ai'tive duty for training, followed by inactive 
unit training and one 15-day active unit training period per year. 

•Kor the initial active duty for training period (about 6 months), in 
addition to quarters, food, medical care, and other benefits, tht» 
trainee's pay ranges from $288 to $321 per month. For inactive unit 
training (normally one wt»ekend per month), the startinp pay is about 
$ l,'{ per month (each promotion carries a pay increase). F^r the two 
weeks of annual unit training, enlisted man in the lower grade 
receives about $160."' 

Given this information, t»ach mail was asked his likelihood of joining the Reserve or 
National Guard under a no-draft condition. In November 1972» 9^? stated that they 
would join the Reserve/National Guard, assuming a zero-draft. Results are presented in 
Figure 1 1-1 for the Novembti 1972 survey and for the previous surveys when a no-draft 
condition was assumed. Only 9'r expressed a willingness to enlist in the Reserve or 
National Guard under a no-dcaft condition in NovemlxT 1972; approximately KMl'? had 
said that they would join the Reserve or National Guard in previous surveys. However, 
there is no noticeal)le trend in potential over time. 

DRAFT MOTIVATION 

The effects of draft motivation are pervasive in the decision of youth to join the 
Reserve or National Guard. In each survey, respondents were also asked whether they 
would join, assuming a continuation of the draft. A comparison of Reserve /National 
Guard pot(»ntial under the assumed draft and no-draft conditions indicates that at least an 
additional lO'V might join under an assumed continuation of the draft (Figure 11-2). The 

' For <Mrh surv<»>\ th<* infonniition on RoM»rvi» \my was uptla((*il as turrsMiry to bi» atxuruto fur thr 
|)(*rto(l of tin* siirv<»y. Thr ahovi* Inst rurt ions worr us<»d in both th<* Jun** 1972 siirv<»y and \hv NovoitiImt 
1 972 surv<\v. 
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Probability of Joining the Reserve or National Guard, 
Assuming No Draft 
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t»xt(»nt of draft motivation in |)utt»ntial Kesorvi'/National CUiard affiliation fiur oxctvds tho 
i»\tt»nt of possilili' draft motivation in enlistment pottMitial for the Ketiiilar Foroe (see 
Results, Section 1). This findin^j sufjfjests that, in the al)st*nee of the draft, efforts to 
reeruit men for the Ht»st»rvt» or National (luard would recjuire the skillful use of 
alternative incentives (see Results, Section IV-B). 

DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 

hi t»ach surv(»y, it was found that tht» jirohahility of joining the Reserve or National 
(iuard varied by a^je, education, and race. 

l-nder the present no-draft condition, 9'^ of the total Novemlier 1972 sample said 
tht»y would join the Reserve or National Guard. However, the rate for 16- to 17-year olds 
was 1(5' ; in both NovemlKT 1972 and June 1972, while the rate for 20- to 21 -year olds 
was much 1ow(T ( V'r in NovemlxT 1972). In general, the proportion of 18- to 21 -year 
olds who indicative! a likelihood of enlisting in the Reserve or National Guard in the 
absence of the draft dei'lined from the June 1972 level, resulting in a slight decrease in 
Reserve/National Guard potential for the total sample. 



Relationship of Age to Enlistment Potential in the 
Reserve or National Guard, Assuming No Draft 
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DiflVmu rs ill lli'srrvt*' National (luarcl |K)ltMUial vvorr also noU'cl on tho education 
paramrtor. Im ihr NovcmlMT 1972 sum'V, 1 of tho h\\ih school studonts said that thoy 
would join undrr prosont no-draft conditions. The rate for collcM*' students was only V/l, 
for non-students. iV ; . Results appear in Kijjure II- 1. Should the age and educational level 
of future a|)|>licants to the Ueserve/National (luurd reflect the differences in potential 
found in Vav NovemlnT 1972 survey, the composition of the Reserve Force may shift 
dramatiially to a younger, less vvell educated force than was the case during the (X'riod of 
the draft. In this regard, it is useful to review trends over time in the relationships of age 
and educational status to the |)otential for joining the Reserve/National Guard. 



Relationship of Educational Level to Enlistment Potential 
in the Reserve or National Guard, Assuming No Draft 
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Figure 11-4 



In ueneraK Reserve potential in the Ki- to 17-year old ^jroup inereased over the last 
two years (from 12'; in May 1971 to UVr in \()veml)er 1972) (See Appendix B). Over 
tlie siinie period of time, Reserve National Ciuard |)()tential for 18- to 21-year olds has 
fluctuated, showin^i sli^ihtly higher levels in May or June of e-idi year compared to 
NoveniluT of each year. In no insfuice, however, did the rate of Reserve potential for 18- 
to 21 -year olds appDach tlie level for Hi* to 17-year olds. In fact, the difference in 
potential by appears to \}v increasing: over lime. The Reserve potential amonn 18- to 
21year olds is waning at th(^ s;ime time that the potential for l(i- to 17-year olds is 
increasinu or stal)ili/in^i. In tc^rins of education, su»>stantial fluctuations in Uesi>rve/ 
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National (•iianl poifiUial wvrv iu)U»il for non stiuU'iUs owv last two years (from (5 to 
ir;i, l)U( (ht» lu^ihivsl ratr ol' Ki»s*»rv(» |H)((MUial was rrportrd hy hi^^h sdiool sludrnts in 
oaih siirvry. (Ste ApptMulix B for details.) 

In both tht» ,Iunc and Novcmbor 1972 surveys, non-whites reported higher potential 
for joining the Reserve or National CUiard than ilid whites. Sei* Figure 11-5 for results. 
While differenees lietween the races in potcMitial for Reserve/National (luiird affiliation 
appear to have decreased slightly from June 1972 to November 1972, i^aution in the 
interpretation of the data on non-white Reserve potential is required, because of the 
small non-white sample si/.e in these surveys. However, hijjher non-white potential was 
noted in each of the thre** fjrevious surveys.' 

Relationship of Race to Reserve or National Guard Potential, 
Assuming No Draft 
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hi summary, ihv same st^ymcMits of the youth population reported hi^jher potential 
for joining? th(* Res(TV(» or the National Guard in eaeh of four inde|HMident surveys. 
Higher potential was ( onsislt^ntly reported by KMo 17 year olds, high sehool students* 
and non-whites. 



'Offiip nf Assist;in! Sofp'tiiry of Di^fcMiso (Miinpowrr JincI Ri-si-rvr Affiiirs). Affifudrs nf Ynuih 
Inuanl Mdftitry Nrri /r*- Hrsult^ af Sutunutl Sunvy^ CnnHurtcd in May /V//. Snvrmlwr rJ7l. ditd 
Jufiv l'97J. MiinpuwiT KrsjMrcli Report \o MA 72 2. Aumisl 1 1»72. pp. ^iTv ^ 
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OVERLAP IN REGULAR FORCE/RESERVE ENLISTMENT POTENTIAL 



Inspection of the demographif correlates of enlistment potential for the Regular 
force (see Results, Section 1) and for the Reserve /National Guiurd shows striking simi- 
larities. In each case, the highest potential was found among the 16- to 17-year olds, high 
school students, and non-whites. This observation suggests the possibility that many of 
the same men who are willing to join the Regular force might also have indicated a 
willingness to join the Reserve/National Guard, The extent of overlap in enlistment 
potential for the Regular Force and Reserve/National Guard was determined to evaluate 
this possibility. Data on the willingness of youth to join the Regular Force of the 
Reserve/National Guard (or both) are presented in Figure II-6, 



Amount of Overlap in Enlistment Potential for the 
Regular Force and the Reierve/National Guard 
(Bate: November 1972) 
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Figure 11-6 

While 11 of the total sample reported enlistment potential for the Regular Force 
anly\ 5''r of the total sample reported the possibility of joining only the Reserve or 
National Guard. 7Vir overlap of rw*n willing to join either the Regular Force or the 
Reserve /National Guard wan 47t' in the November 1972 survey. This overlap suKgests that 
an element of competition may be inherent in attempts to recruit men into the Regular 
Kon'o or the Reserve/National Guard. 

The extent of overlap in volunteer potential assumer. considerable importance when 
compared to the estimated requirement that about 4 out of every 10 (39%) of qualified 
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anil aviiiluhio youth nuist voluntm for (Mthor activo or reserve service (Binkin and 
Johnston, li)7:{).* Tluis, a projec ted recjuirement fur approximately 111,000 nonprior 
serviiv Reserve aee(»ssions exists. This fi^^ire is the sum of the expeeted gain from 
nonprior service (71,000) and the projected shortfall (;n,000)/' The Novemter 1972 
survey data rais4» sonu» c|Ut»stion with respect to the i»xtent that sufficient potential 
volunteers i»xist to accommodate this rtauiirernent. Based upon projections from the 
November \\)12 survey, an estimated l«(),00() youths, l(v2l years of age, would try to 
join the KeM»rve National Guard at some time in the future. This estimate derives from 
llu^se youths with Reserve only proclivity for military service, that is, youth who do not 
plan to iMilist as Reguhu-s. On an annual ham, this .ould represent about 77,fi(i6 Reserve 
(only) applicants, a figure that is Inflow the FY7 I requirement of 111,000 Reserve 
accessions. However, it should be noted that this figure does not take the factor of 
applicant diMjualification into consideration. Assummg only a 30'? disqualification rate, 
the number of annual Res4»rvt» accessions would be about 54,400. This would constitute a 
shortfall in comparison to the projected requirement. Hence, it seems reasonable to 
project a shortfall in the Reserve component in a zero-draft environment, in lieu of the 
implementiition of incentives and/or an increase in efforts to expand the size of the 
recruitment |xh)L Results, Section IV, contains |x?rtinent information on promising 
incentives to Ri»serve affiliation. 



?«!. ninkin J.l). Jolinston. .\// Voluntvvr Armed Corves. Pnt^rcHs, Prnhlcmn, and ProHfwetH, a 

report prrp.iriMl Icir Mir Commit t4»r on Arminl Sorvi(M»s, l^S. SiMiiiti*. Hrookih^s Institution, Mfiy tOV.'K 
|. \2. 

lhid.,\K M). 
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III. The Acti'oe Officer Force 



The willingnett of college juniors end seniori to volunteer for duty in the ective 
service at an officer wet explored in the November 1972, June 1972, etid November 
1971 surveys. The reaction to this option under en essu.ned no-draft condition was 
reasonably consistent between surveys, although evidence of a decrease in officer 
potential over time was noted. Thus, approximately 9% expressed a willingness to 
volunteer in November 1972, compared to 11% in June 1972 and 13% in 
November 1971. 
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PROBABILITY OF VOLUNTEERING FOR 
ACTIVE SERVICE AS AN OFFICER 



The propiMisily for V(>lui»tccnii>; for officer duty in the ac-tivc si'rvici' was cxplori'd 
tor a s('l(Ti f,Toup of youtiv college men in their junior or senior years. In tho Novemhcr 
IV)72. -June 1«)72. and N'ovemher M)71 surveys, this particular college suh^Toup was asked 
to estimate the likelihood of their volunteering for duty as an officer, a-ssuming a no-draft 
condition. In the Novi-inher 1972 survey. 9'^ said they minht volunteer. These results and 
results from the two previous surveys are presented for comparison in Figure MM. 
Comparing th<' 9'; rale of officer potential in November 1972 with the IV, rate in Juno 
and the IM'; rate in N'ovemher 1971. there appears to he a slight negative trend in 
officer potential over the period of the three surveys. 



Likelihood of Volunteering for Active Service as an Officer. 
Assuming No Draft 

(Base: Junior and Senior College Students) 
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llowpvpr. tli(T(» is a tom^sponding docroasc in tho demand for OCH arcossions for 
the n(\ir-U»rm. \\v\Mi\ supply may woll correspond to demand Has(»d upon projections 
from the N()V(»mf)er U)72 survi^y. an estimated 15,000 eollefre graduate youths may 
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atttMiipt to apply as oFIuhts on an annual basis. Allowinjj for a (Jis(|ualifiration rato as 
hijjh as 50';, this numln^r of apfilifants would still j{fm*ratt» ovt»r 20,()()() annual offitrr 
a( sessions. This numlxT is nioro than tloul)lt» tho offift»r attu^ssion rt»c|UiromtMits for FY7Jt 
(7()()()) and KY71 (5700).' 

An analysis of dIIumt p<>tt»nlial was ina(h» by luvix of rosidiMur. (\)nsidorinK thi» small 
sami)U» si/.i», results by m»ojjraphi(' area wort* rxtromoly ronsistcMit hrtwotMi tlu» thrro 
survi»ys. In vixrh survt^y, a slightly hijjlu^r ralo of oxpoctt»d offitn^r |)ot(Mitial was found for 
foIU»}j«» mon frotii small mt^tropolitan art»as. Results appt»ar in Figuro 111-2. No addition;U 
domonraphit' analyst»s wert» reportt»d, lHH'ausi» ol ihv very small number of n\spondonts in 
eollem* junior/stMiior status. 



Relationship of City Size to Likelihood of Volunteering for 
Active Service as an Officer, Assuming No Draft 
(Base: College Juniors and Seniors) 
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^ IN isomil ( ommuniialicm. Mr. SnmuH Sabon (OA8D. M*RA) imd Dr. A.M. KiHhor (llumUKOK 12 
Juno ni7:i. 
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IV. Enlistment Incentives 



In November 1972, a fully paid college education wai the moit popular potential 
incentive to enlisting in the military service (14%). However, almost equivalent endorse- 
ment was found for a plan paying $200 per month to a veteran to attend up to four 
years of college or technical /vocational training (13%). The concept of a fully paid 
college educ^tion appealed most to the 16- to 17-year olds and college students. 
However, the plan also appealed to high school students with higher reported grades. 
In contrast, 6% endorsed a $3000 bonus for special skills as the most preferred 
incentive, and higher rates of endorsement were provided by high school youth with 
lower reported grades, and by non-whites. 

The $3000 bonus and/or a shorter term of obligated service were most frequently 
endorsed as incentives to combat enlistment. 

Reasons for enlisting endorsed by youth who expect to serve include {b) choice of 
branci) of service, (b) travel, excitement, and neiv experiences, Mlear. Jng a skill or 
trade valuable in civilian life, and (d) the opportunity for advanced education and 
training. Less influence was accorded an enlistment bonus, or overall military 
p rsonnel benefits. 

In NovemMr 1972, educational benefits was the single most preferred incentive to 
Reserve/National Guard affiliation. On an absolute basis, training in skills useful in 
Civilian life and educational benefits were most frequently endorsed. Training and 
education incentives appeal to the "target group" of high school students. The 
concepts of a $1100 bonus and a $2200 special skills bonus was also strongly endorsed 
by this group, but these cash bonus options appealed more to non-whites than 
to whites. 



A. ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES FOR THE REGULAR FORCE 



In tlu» NovenihcT 1972 survey, a fully paid college education^ in return for four 
ycnirs (if niiliUiry sorviro was the single incentive most frequently endorsed as potentially 
indueing enlistment/' This option was eited by \ Vi of the toUil sample. It is interesting 
to eoniparc» this level of endorsement with the endorsement aeeorded a more realistic 
paid college education incentive- th(» provision of $200 per month for up to four years of 
i*ollegi\ given two or more years of military service. This potential incentive was endorsed 
by 13'/ of the total sample. Other enlistment incentives were endorsed by 10% or less of 
the total simiple. The concept of a potential $3000 enlistment bonus for critical skills 
was endorsed by (V^f of the total November 1972 sample. Results for the November 1972 
survey appear in Table lV-1. Because of the continuing interest in bonus enlistment 
incentives and in paid college education incentives, additional demographic analyses have 
been performtKl to determine which segments of the youth population tend to endorse 
these incentives. 

Table I V I Novtmbtr 1972 Data 

Enlistment I ncentive* 

• Government pays for up to 4 years college in return for 4 years service 

• Government pays up to $200 a month for up to 4 years college 

• Would provide training in a civilian skill 

• Military pay comparable to civilian income 

• Guaranteed assignments in military specialty 

• Bonus up to $3000 for enlisting for 3 years 

• Government pays for up to 2 years of technical/vocational school 

• During peacetime guarantee of geographical assignment of choice 

• Shorter enlistment period 

• Government pays for up to 2 years of technical/vocational school in return for 
4 years service 

• Right to live off base 

• A large bonus for enlisting 

• Chance to enroll in officer training after enlistment 

• Able to change job assignment 

• Better living conditions for single servicemen 
t None of these incentives 

' 11n' r(im|ilot<' clofinitinn (if rach inrrntivo is tfivrn in Talilo (M of Appondlx (*. 

^KcH|i(md<*nts wvrr also ankrd whirh inrontivoH would mont likriy indiUT fnlislmrnl, with multipk' 
iinHWiTH jHWptrd. Hi»huIIs appear in TaliU* (*-2 of Appondix i\ 
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Kwlorsint; a fully paid ((tllc^c ctliication as the lu-si i-nlisiincnt. iiuciitivf was only 
slightly rolat.-il to the c 'V ol' the i-fspondfiU. K(»r this inccntivf, ciulorscmcnl was most 
pr«'vaU'iU amont: lh«' H't- li» 1 7 y»'ai' (»l(l am- >;i'()up ( 1.')'; ) ( Kinurt* I V-H. Kiuloist'iTiiMil ol' a 
I'ully paki collcuf (•(liualion iciulcci to (Iccliiic sli^;htly with a^;l'; the rate I'or 20- to 
21-yoar olds was l.i';. A fully paid i-olU-^f education iiu-cntivc posst'ss»'d mor»' appeal for 

Relationship of Age to Endorsing a Fully Paid College 
Education as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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^)IU•^^r students than for hi^h school students ( KiKurr lV-2). This incentive received less 
endorsement from youth in non-student statu^^. The e UmU of endorsement of this 
incentive was also nMated to avera^*' reported hi^^h school grades, for the |)rime ''target 
jjrou|>" of current hi^^h school students. Youths who re|)orted receiving hifjher average 
grades in h\\iU school were more likely to endorse a fully |)aid college education as the 
hest induciMnent to enlistment than were youths reportin^^ lower average ^jradesJ 
Kndorsemenl ol" this ootion tended to decline amon^^ hi^h school youths with lower 
averajii' grades < Figure I V :{). In the total November 1972 sample, there was no ap|)re- 
ciahli' race dirfcrence in lMulorsin^^ a fully paid colle^^e education as the single liest 
enlistment incentive ( Ki^^ure IV- !). 

'KfMsirrh Mrmonindum IV^im l{;ilph K. (\it)tiT. "Talnihilinn of KnlislmPhl Inei'Dlives by School 
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Relationship of Education to Endorsing a Fully Paid College 
Education as the Best Enlist nent Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Figure lV-2 



Relationship of Grades to Endorsing a Fully Paid College 
Education as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Relationship of Race to Endorsing a Fully Paid College 
Education as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Endorsing a $3000 bonus enlistment incentive for special skills was related to age,' 
with HMo 17-year-old respondents more likely to endorse the inventive than 20- to 
21-year-old respondents (Figure IV-5). A higher percentage of high school students 
endorsed the $3000 bonus than did college students or non-students (Figure IV-6). 
Endorsement of the $3000 bonus has strongly related to race, with non-whites more 
likely to endorse^ the enlistment incentives than whites (Figure IV-7). 

It is interesting to compare these findings from November 1972 with the results 
reported for a 1970 survey of youth conducted by Johnston and Bachman (1972).^ In 
comparing higher pay and paid schooling (cnllogc), Johnston and Bachman argued that 
paid schooling would be attractive to a higher percentage of young men than the 
alternative of higher pay. Further, thpy found important differences in the kinds of 
young men attracted by the two incentives. Specifically, they concluded that youth 
attracted by paid schooling averaged higher in intelligence, verbal skills, occupational 

I In \hv Novi»mhrr 1972 .survoy, it whh also found that only 45% of youth had heard of the enh >ment 
bonuK. (Tho rate for hi^h school Htudents was 50%.) Of those youth claiming awareness of the bonus, 
only r>0'r corrrctly attributed the bonus option to the Army and only 20% attributed the bonus to the 
Marino Corps. Approximately 20''^ incorrectly attributed the bonus option to the Navy or to the 
Air Force. 

^J. Johnston and J. Bachman. Yauth in TraimtUm. Volume V: Young Men and Military Service, 
Institute* for Social Research. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1972« p. 1H8. 
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Relationship of Age to Endorsing a $3,000 Bonus 
as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Relationship of Education to Endorsing a $3,000 Bonus 
as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Relationship of Race to Endorsing a $3,000 Bonus 
as the Best Enlistment Incentive 
(November 1972 Data) 
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ambitions, and self-osteem. These results from 1970 appear to support and extend current 
findings on the relative merits of the two approaches to enlistment incentives. 



1. INCENTIVES TO COMBAT ENLISTMENT 

Incentives most likely to induce youth to enlist in a combat type of branch of the 
service (such as the Armored, Artillery. Signal or Engineer ('orps, or Infantry) were found 
to be (a) a ahorter cnliatmcnt period one year less than now offered by the Service 
of one's choice); and (b)a $:iOO0 bonus for enlisting for at least three years in a skill 
that is in short supply. Kach incentive was selected as the best single inducement to 
combat enlistment by Tf of the total November 1972 sample (Table IV-2). Guaranteed 
assignment to a militiiry s|ie(»ialty of one*< choice wi»s endorsed as the best inducement to 
combat enlistment by (rv. Less than iV'f of the total sample endorsed each of the other 
current/potential incentive, as most likely to induce enlistmi nt in a combat branch. 



2. REASONS FOR ENLISTMENT 

Those youths in Ihv Novemb(»r 1972 sampl<» who indicatt»d s(mie possibility of 
enlisting or entering militiiry service at some time (2H'0 were asked to review a list of 
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Table IV 2 November 1972 Data 

Incentive Most Likely to Induce Enlistment in a Combat Branch 

Enlistment Incentives Percent 

e Bonus up tu S3000 for tinlistiiic) for 3 years 7 

• Shorter enlistment period 7 

• Guaranteed assignments in military specialty 6 

• G'^vernment pays for up to 4 years college in return for 4 yci-rs service 5 

• Military pay comparable to civilian income 5 

• Able to cfiange job assignment 5 
e A large bonus for enlisting 4 

• Government pays up to $200 a month for up to 4 years college 4 

• Would provide training in a civilian skill 3 

• Government pays for up to 2 years of technical/vocational school 3 
e During peacetime, guarantee of geographical assignment of choice 3 

• Chance to enroll in officer training after enlistment 2 

• Right to live off base 2 

• Government pays for up to 2 years of technical/vocational school in return for 4 

years service 2 

• Better living conditions for single servicemen 1 

• None of these incentives 42 



reasons that might influence their decision to enter the service, and to indicate the degree 
to which each reason influenced their decision. The majority of these youths reported 
vhoice of branch of Service (54^^) and tratfel, excitement, and new experiences (b27f ) as 
reasons most likely to exert a strong influence on their enlistment decision.* Some 50% 
altrilnitcd enlistment influence to the factor of learning a trade or nkill useful in civilian 
life. About 40'; or less of the sample attributed r.trong influence to the other reasons 
(Table IV-J^j. The concept of an enlistment bonus was attributed strong influence 
by only 2;r> of the sample. Ihv bonus incentive was attributed influence at approxi- 
mately the same rate as the desire to qualify for the GJ. Hill {2A7f ) and overall personnel 
benefits {2ryi). Other fu'/tors were attributed more influence, for example, the oppor- 
tunity for advanced education and training {:\9'>f) and patriotism ^li^"f)^ 



Sh» T;iblo C''^ for ctimpHral)lo rt\sulU Trdm provious survi*ys. 
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Table IV 3 



November 1972 Data 



Reasons That Exert a Strong Influence on Enllitment 

Reasons Percent Indicating Strong |n«IUB ncfc^ 



1 Wdnt my choice of braoch ot Service 


54 


For travel, exciterBcnt and new experiences 


52 


To learn a trade or skill that would be valuable in civilian life 


SO 


1 want an opportunity for advanced education and training 


39 


To serve my country (Patriotism) 


37 


To fulfill my military obligation at a time of my choice 


30 


To become more mature and self-reliant 


29 


Carter opportunities m the military look better than in civilian life 


26 


The over all benefits: pay, room and board, medical care, & training 


25 


1 want to Mualify for the G.I. Bill 


24 


To get a bonus for enlisting 


23 


To avoid the draft 


19 


1 want to leave some personal problems behind me 


b 



^Based c i 28% of the sample who report an expectation of ever entering military service. 



B. RESERVE/NATIONAL GUARD ENLISTMENT INDUCEMENTS AND INCENTIVES 

1. INDUCEMENTS TO RESERVE AFFILIATION 

In thr \oV( rnb'r 1972 survey, ihv ihrvv conditions most frequcMitly endorsed as 
potential inducements to Reserve affiliation were: 

(1) Praininj; in skills useful in civilian life 

(2) Kducational bc^nefits 
(.'}) Draft avoidance 

Results for November 1972 are presented in Figure IV H and compared with results from 
the three previous survey:;. Note that multipU' responses were permitted, hence the high 
levels of endorsement of c(»rtain inducements. 

There is an appan»nt increase over time in the endorsement of training and educa- 
tion as inducements to Reserve affiliation. Endorsement of "training in skills that could 
he useful in civilian life" increased from 2(V; in May 1971 to lim in 1972. Endorsement 
of ' educational l)c»n(»fits*' as an inducement to Reserve affiliation increased from 2H% in 
May 1971 to liVf in November 1972. ('onv(Tsely, endorsement of "draft avoidance'' as 
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Selected Inducements to Reserve Affiliation 
(Multiple Responses Permitted) 
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an inducement declined over time from 40% in May to 30% in November 1972. 
The low level of endorsement of "supplemental income" as a reason for Reserve 
affiliation in each survey is noteworthy, in contrast to the other inducements, but may 
Im* due to lack of knowledge. 



DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 

The receipt of training in nkills applicable in cinilian life was considered a potential 
inducement to Reserve affiliation for 367r of the total November 1972 sample. A high 
level of endorsement was given by current high school students (45%), Results appear in 
Figure lV-9, Skills training is endorsed at a relatively lower level by college students and 
youths not in school. 

Thero was no difference by race in endorsement of skills training as an inducement 
to Reserve affiliation (Figure IV-10). 

The condition of draft avoidance as a potential inducement was cited by 31% of the 
total November 1972 s<imple. However, college youth** were much more likely to endorse 
this condition as an inducement to Reserve affiliation than were youths in high school 
status or those not in school (Figure IV-11). 

Draft avoidance was more frequently end-^rsed as a potential inducement in Reserve 
affiliation by whites than by non-whites (Figure IV-12). 
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Helationship of Education to Endorsement of Skills 
Training as an Inducement to Reserve Affiliation 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Relationship of Race to Endorsement of Skills Training 
as an Inducement to Reserve Affiliation 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Relationship of Educa^' n to Endortftment of Draft-Avoidance 
at an Inducement to leterve Affiliation 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Figure IV-11 

Ralationthip of Race to Endorsement of Draft-Avoidance 
ai an Inducement to Reserve Affiliation 
(November 1972 Data) 
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In summary, ilraft avi)i(*antv as an inducomtMit to Reserve affiliation has more 
impiK't on wluttvs and i*()|le>(e youth than on other segments. However, skills training 
shows promise as an indueement that is attractive to tlie ^'target group" of high school 
youth. Another promising potential inducement is the concept of a bonus for Reserve/ 
National (luard affiliatiim. 



2. POTENTIAL RESERVE BONUS ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES 

In June and Novembi»r 1972, respondents were asked whether they would join the 
Reserve or National Guard, given each of two potential enlistment bonus conditionH: 

(1) Would you join a Reserve or National Guard unit involving 48 meetings (or 
12 weekends) a year plus a two-week summer camp, if you were offered an 
enlistment bonus of up to $11001 

(2) Would you join a Reserve or National Guard unit involving 48 meetings (or 
12 weekends) a year p' ls a two*week summer camp, if you were offered an 
enlistment bonus of up to $2200 for having a skill that was in short 
supply? 

One of the noteworthy findings is the substantial impact that might be realized from 
implementation of an $1100 enlistment bonus for Reserve/National Guard affiliation. 

Atiettment of Potential Reserve Bonus Enlistment Incentives 
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Kvrn lunrr t'lulorsnnnil was acc-DrdccI tht> $2200 bonus for spt'ciul skills than the $1100 
Ih)mus. Kijiuiv IV-i;{ pri'si'iUs ii's-.tlts I'di- Juiu- and NoviMuber 1972, and contrasts the 
findings with tin- estimate of Reserve/National Guard potential under a no-draft, non-bonus 
I'ondition (see Hesults. Section 11). 



DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 

In l)oth June and Novemlx'r 1972, l(i-17 year olds endorsed the two bonus 
incentives at a higher rate than did older respondents (Figure IV-14). High school 
students endorsed the two bonus inc-entives more frequently than did non-students or 
< <»llege students, in each of the 1972 surveys (Figure IV- 15). However, non-whites 
endorsed the two bonus incentives at a higher rate than did whites. This result was found 
in both .lune and November 1972 (Figure IV-16). 

In summary, enlistment bonus inc-entives have great potential appeal to youth as 
inducements to Reserve/National Guard affiliation. Their impact appears strongest among 
the "target segments" of 16- to 17-year olds and high school students. However, the 
appeal of the Reserve bonus is differential by race, with results suggesting less impact on 
whites than on non-whites. 

Thus, the bonus approach does not appear to be a promising substitute for draft- 
avoidance in th.' attraction of better-educated white youth. The most promising induce- 
ments are skills training and educational benefits (see the following Section). 
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3, PREFERRED ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES 

Thi' s\\^^^\v most profiTrc'd incvntivc* to c nlistmiMit in tlu» Ui»si»rvr/Nationul Guard was 
iUlucatiomil benefits (liS';). A $(iO() enlistment bonm^ and an inerease in pay were each 
si'locted l)y IT' of [he total satnpN*. Fnll^lime insurance coeeruffe {MY r ) ixnd a shorter 
period of iniliul training {\Yi ) wore also IVeciuently endorsed ( ral)le IV- 1). In eaeh of the 
previous surveys, edurutional benefits \u\ye been the single most frequently endorsed 
ineenlive.' The i oiu*ept of paid full-time insurance coverage has gained inereased endorse- 
mcMil in eaeh succeeding survey, increasing in endorsement from b^r in May 1971 to 10% 
in Novemhi»r 1972. 



'^^ November 1972 Dete 

i First Preference: Incentive to Reserve Affiliation 

Inceniives Percent Chooiing tncentivet 

e Educational benefits to a maximum value of $2,000 for six 
years service, payable in segments of $500 after each year of 
satisfactory performance in a unit and successful completion 
of each segment of schooling 

e A lump sum enlistment bonus of 5600 1 1 

e Pay at approximately 50% increase in lower grades from 
wlidt it is now 

e Full time insurance coverage ($15,000 at $3 cost per month) 10 

e Shorten period of initial active duty training (from 4-6 months 

to 2-4 months, as an example) g 

e Modification of the six-year service enlistment option to 
permit transfer from a unit to the Individual Ready Reserve 
(IRR) after 3 years. (The IRR has no weekend training and only 
about 5% of all members nre selected each year for annual 

active training.) 4 

e Quarters allowance for dependents during initial active duty 

training ($60 per month for one dependent) 4 

e Cancellation of up to 50% of National Defense Education 

Act student loan 2 

e NONE would cause me to enlist 31 
Total 100 



Svv TMv (M for c(imt)arablo rrsulu from provioui» Kurvryii. 
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In IIh» \nvfnil)i»r 1972 samples analyses of tin* dcMnoyraphif torrc^lali's of cMulorsinjj 
i*iluaitu)nal /nv/<7W.s as Ihr luvsl inccntivo to l{c\sc»rvc» affiliation rc'vcuih^d that Ihis incrntivr 
appoaloci to tho sanv ponrnta^ic* of youth in c^ach ajjc j^-oup and each educational status. 
However, the incentive was slijjhtly more highly endorsed l)y whites than l)y non-whites 
in lH)th 'lune and Xovemlier M)72 ( Kigure lV-17). 

In summary, cducut tonal hcnvftts and/or .s7;/7/s tratning usc»ful in civilian life appear 
as promising inccMitivcs to Reserve affiliation. However, no ini'entive appraised to daU» has 
demonstrated etiuivalence with draft avoidance* as a motive* to attract wlute. college* 
student youths, llu* Rc*serve honus options have great appeal for target-group segments 
(ami for non-whites). Hut regardless of the incentives offered t > youth, it appears likely 
that the composition of the Reserve/National Guard will dramatically change to a 
younge*r, less well-educated force in a zero-draft environment, and that the honus 
incentive might even c*xpedite this shift in demographic composition. 

Relationship of Race to Endorsement of Educational Benefits 

as the Single Preferred Incentive to Reserve/National Guard Affiliation 
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V. Influences in Enlistment 



At a source of military information, the influence of parents and family-strong 
among 16- to 17-year olds-tends to decline as youths grow older. The influence of 
peers (close friends) becomes more important with age. 

In the November 1972 survey, 51% of the total sample reported recruiter contact 
at some time. Recruiter contact was higher for the Army (61%) and Navy (46%), than 
for the Air Force (34%) and Marine Corps (34%). 

In the November 1972 survey, 58% of the total sample reported the receipt of 
recruiting literature through the mail. However, prime prospects were less likely to 
report the receipt of mailed recruiting literature than were men with lower 
enlistment potential. 

In a comparison with other media, the recruiter in parson was given the highest 
recruiting effectiveness rating by 16- to 17-year olds, even though the paroentaga of 
that age group that had been exposed to mass media (TV, magazine, newspaper) 
was considerably greater. 
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A. FAMILY INFLUENCE 



In the November 1972 survey, personal sources of military information were evalu- 
ated. Eaeh respondent was asked from whom he generally souj/ht information about the 
military service. Most youth cited some member of their family or friends. However, 
there were noteworthy trends in the influence attributed to family members, as a 
function of the age of the respondent. Figure V-1 illustrates these trends, for selected 
personal sources of information about military semce. In this survey, family influence in 
the provision of military information consistently declined with age, while the influence 
of close friends tended to increase with age. These findings suggest that recruiting appeals 
that are direr ted to the parents of youths 18 years or older may enjoy limited success. In 
contrast, the potential effectiveness of f^er influence (close friends) should not be 
underestimated. Additional analyses revealed that 56% of the 16- to 17-year-old target 
group reported having a close friend in the Service. It is possible that these existing 
personal contacts could be employed as a positive vehicle to as.sist in military 
recruiting activities. 



Pttrioni From Whom Information About the 
Military Service 1$ Sought, by Age 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Analyst'^ »••" persons IVom whom military information is sought wi;ri' also made, 
i-oiilrolhnu mi racf. Sh^ht (hrffri-nrfs wi'ri' noti'cl by rare, in analysis of the November 
1972 data. For example whites ciletl Ihi-ir father ) at a slightly higher rate than 
non-whiles (.{r; ). Conversely, non-whites eited their mother ( 1 1'v ) at a higher rate than 
did whites (7';). Non-whites also eited "other relatives" at a higher rate (24%) than did 
whiles (1 KM. llowtver, the iliflVremes an' minor, and the non-white findings are subject 
to variability beeausf of thi' small sample size for non-whites. 

Finally, it was found that only 10 to 15'r of the total November 1972 sample 
specified that they generally sought military information from a recruiter. This figure 
appears to repri'siMit a lower l)ound, however, and results from a more explicit assessment 
of nvruiter contact and influi'nce are worthy of review. 



B. RECRUITER INFLUENCE 



Kai h respondent in each survey was asked if he had ever come in contact with a 
military recruiter. Approximately half the youth in each survey reported coming into 
contact with a military recruiter, either at school or somewhere else. Results are given in 
Figure V-2. There was no noticeable trend in the data, although slightly higher rates of 
recruiter contact did appear in the 1972 surveys, perhaps representing increased recruiter 
activity in advance of the zero-draft environment. 
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An analysis rrvt^alt^l thai r^porit^d ratios of ivcruilc»r conlad varit»d sulKianlially l)y 
sorvinv In Ihr NovtMulx^r survt»y» OT; n^porird soiiu* coniai t with an Army 

nHTuitor. whilr 1(5'; n^porlc^d contact with a Navy nuraitt^r. In contrast, t)nly ;MS 
ropnrtc'd contact with an Air Fijrct* rccruiti^r, or with a Marine* (*f»rps n^criiitcT. 

An analysis was made of [\w NovtMul)cr 1972 data, to dt»tt»rmint» the* cxtiMit of 
Sorvicc rccruittT contact as a function i)( aye. Utsulis art» prcstMitcd in Ki^nin* 



Service Recruiter Contact, by Age 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Ratos of rocTuitor contact by age varied for the* Armod Scrvicos. hi each ago cohort, 
a highor rate of co^itact with an Army recruiter was found, compared to rates of contact 
with rcHTuiters from any of the other Services. In particular, Army recruiter contact in 
the IB- to 17-year-old and IH- to 19-yc»ar-old ffcou\)s was much hi^jher than recruiter 
contact for any other Service. By he 20- to 21-yc»ar age. differences in recruiter contact 
by Servic^e were less pronounced. Th:* data suggc^sl that Army recruiting activity is 
consistent with thv findings of higher enlistment potential among younger men as noted 
in thcvse surveys. 

The rdtv of Navy recruiter contact increa.sed with age. For the Air Force and 
particularly the Marine (*orps, there was almost no difference in the rates of reported 
recruitcT contact as a function of age. flowever. the Air Force did appear to have a 
slightly higher recruit(T contact rate among IH-to 19.yc»iir olds than among mvu either 
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olilt'r (»r youn^T. This trond is consistunt with findings on tlu' disposition of FY72 initial 
apnIiauUs lor Air Kori f cnlistmiMit, whii-h su^jiji'st that thi' Air F'. riv tends to t«nlist men 
who an* ovor 17 years of u«i' or under 21 to 22 years at a higher rate than men at the 
extremes of the age distribution.' 

An analysis was made tr» determine if reported recruiter contact varied by race. See 
Figure V- 4 lor results. 

Service Recruiter Contact, by^Race 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Figure V-4 



The Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps had e?s»»ntially equivalent rates of reported 
recruiter contact for both race categories. But for the Navy, a much lower rate of 
iccruitri contact was reported by non-whites (37%) than by whites (48%). The reader is 
cautioned that the non-white rate is bused upon a small number of cases, and may vary 
upon replication. However, the difference is interesting, in view of the lack of any 
differences in recruiter contact between races for each of the other services, and in terms 
of the historic difficulties encountered by the Navy in enlisting non-white youth. ^ 



' Vnr dotail.H. sev AM. Finhrr and MarKi R. Harford. '^EnliHtmont Motivation and the Oisponition of 
A»;fiy Appticanis/* HumKRO Draft Torhnical Report. May Mn:j. 

^R J. Stillman. Integration of the Svum in thv t\S. Armed Svrricvn^ ?rv(U*r\vk A. Prap«pr, NpW 
Yoi.. I96h. pp. 70-71. 
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C. EXPOSURE TO MAILED RECRUITING UTERA-^URE 



In each survey, eaih rospondont was askt'd if l.e had over received recruiting 
literature through the mail. Results are shown in Figure V-5. In each survey, the majority 
reported having received military recruiting literature through the mail. 



Exposure to Mailed Recruiting Literature 
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Figure V-5 

Additional analyses of the reported receipt of recruiting literature were performed in 
terms of ri>rtain rlomojjraphic correlates (i»e., age, race, family income). The reported 
receipt ot re(*ruiting literature increased subs^nntially as a function of age and income, 
and varied by race, based on the analysis of the November 1972 data. The 16- to 
17year-old prime ''target group*' reported the lowest rate of receipt of recruiting 
liteiaiure (32%), compared to the 18- lO 19-year olds (73%), and the 20- to 21-year 
olds (76% ). See Figure V-6 for results. This data suggests that the prime 16- to 17-year- 
old youth segment (in terms of enlistment potential) is not being exposed to recruiting 
literature at present. 

Delaying exposure until youths are 18 years of age or older would appear to 
mitigate against providing information about military service to youth at an age when 
they are more favorably disposed toward enlistiner.t. 

A significant difference in rates of reported receipt of recruiting literature was found 
by race. Results appear in Figure V-?. 
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Receipt of Mailed Recruiting Literature, by Age 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Receipt of Mailed Recruiting Literature, by Race 
(November 1972 Data) 
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A much higher |HTcfniam» of whiles (Or; ) n^poricd rocpipt of rocruiiiiiK htoratur' 
than ihil MOM whiirs i:{7'; I. This rindinjj suKjjtsls that youth in lowor s()(M()rct)iu)mu 
sUitus may not he ai'tively soujjht in mass nnulia advt^rtisinjj rampaiyns of the mihtars 
serviro. The data on reported reetMpt of recruiting Htt^raturc* as a function of family 
income support this ttMiiative liypothesis. Hesults appear in Figure V-H. 



Receipt of Mailed Recruiting Literature, by Annual Family Income 
(November 1972 Data) 
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Receipt of recruitment literature increased by fjimily income level. While 44% of the 
lower ini*ome ffroup (under $8000 per annum) reported receipt of recruiting literature, 
f^9'v of the hi^jher income p-oup ($20,000 or more per annum) received recruiting 
literature. This pattern of increased exposure with income is in sharp contrast to the 
general findings on Service preference declining as a function of income. Only for the 
(oast (iuard is higher preference given by youths from upper-income families as oppased 
to lower-income or middle-income families. Army preference, in particular, tends to 
decline among youth from families with over $14,000 income per annum.' 

These data suggest that an evaluation of the penetration of mailed recruiting 
literature is desirable, to ensure that prime prospects for enlistment are being contacted, 
and that resources are not being expended to reach unlikely candidates for enlistment, 

' Of fico nf Assisljint Spcrctiiry nf DrlVriM* (Manpower iiiH Rivhitvo Affnirs). AtdUidcfi of Y(Hi(h 
Toward Military Scnirr livfitilts <i/* Satianai Suivvys Ctiiuluctcd in May Novcmhcr n>7l, and 

June I97i\ MairpowiT Hi'MMrrh Rpporl MA 72 2» AumusI 1!)72, p. 55. 
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D, RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF RECRUITERS AND MEDIA 



In the Novombcr 1972 survp>\ rospoiulcMUs who rcportcul c*xposuro to each modium 
of rcHTuitinM hiformation vviTo also askc^d whothcr iho information influtMiccd thoir 
iMihslmcMU iltM'ision in any way. Hu* two indicivs of niKlia c^fHu^tivcMuss (oxposuro, 
onlistmiMit infliuMiiv) wiTo talnilatod, and a composite indox was jjeniTuted that permits 
tho assessment of relative media effectiveness, eontrolliny for differential raU\s of 
exposure. Results on eaeh Index of (effectiveness were analyzed for the 16- to 17-year-old 
targi't ffroup and are j>hown in Table V-1. The majority of 16- to 17-year olds reported 
exposure tt) military recTuiting information through media such as television, posters, and 
magazines and newspapers. Indeed, among the 16- to 17-year-old segment of the youth 
populatioii, television represents the most influential media by virtue of mass exposure 
(69'-; exposed to TV^ as reported in the November 1972 survey). However, only 20% of 
those reporting TV exposure regard the information about military opportunities 
obtained from TV as influential to enlistment. 



Table V-1 Novtmbtr 1972 Data 





Indices of Media Effectiveness 






(Base: 16*17 Year Olds) 






Percent Reporting 




Composite Index 




Effects of 


Enlistment 


Of Media 


Media 


Exposure 


Influence 


Effectiveness^ 


Recruiting literature, other 






than by mall 


16 


20 


3.3 


Posters 


51 


12 


6.3 


Telcvlnion 


69 


20 


13.6 


Radio 


35 


16 


5.5 


Magazine/Newspaper 


49 


21 


10.2 


Recruiter In person 


24 


38 


9.2 


Recruiter by telephone 


5 


22 


1.1 



^Percent exposure X percent influenced to enlist. 



While TV enjoys the highest rate of reported exposure* the recruiter (in person) 
obtained the highest mention for influencing the enlistment decision (iW^ ). Although far 
fewer youths reported exposure to the recruiter in person than to the other major media 
sources, the recruiter was still judged to be highly effective (see the composite index) by 
virtue of comjx^nsating for lower exposure rates by the provision of information 
influential in the enlistment decision. 
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VI. Mtitudes Jomrd Military Seruice 



A ntgative attitudt toward military ttrvice was hald by 59% of youth in tha 
total Novambar 1972 tampla, Howavar, tha rata among high school ttudantt (only) was 
50%, and ratittanca was last a mattar of antiwar attitudat than tha parcaption that 
military sarvica might intarfara with tha parional fraadom or Ufa ttyla of youth. 

EKpactationt of youth with ratpact to avar antaring military larvice hava daclinad 
substantially ovar tha past two yaars. Tha dadina is most avidant among collaga 
studants, and to a lauar axtant, among high school studants. 

Youth ovar 18 yaars of aga, and youth in collage studant or non«studant status, 
showad a daclina from Juna 1972 to Novambar 1972 in thair willingnass to larva, givan 
appropriate conditions or incentives as they define them. However, there is no 
apparent decrease in the service potential of the 16* to 17«year«old youth and current 
high school students. 

In both 1972 surveys, 8% of youth reported the expectation of being drafted in 
the next six months, in spite of the trend toward a 2ero«draft anvironmtint. The rate in 
the 1971 surveys was 11%. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD MILITARY SERVICE 



In N()Vi'mlu»r li)72, 59'; of Ihr total youth sample stated that they would be 
deterred from enhstment l)y personal eousiderations. The siime rate had been found in 
Jyne 1972. But the trend over time was favorable, with the current rates below the hiyh 
rale of iiiVi found in May 1971. Results appear in Fij{ure VI-1. 



Extent To Which Personal Considerations 
Deter Enlistment In the Active Force 
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Kven more favorable attitudes were reported by hi^jh school students, a prime 
*'tarj{et «roup*' for recruitment efforts. For high school students, only 50% of the 
November 1972 sample were deterred from enlistment by personal considerations. 

. Youth has become less antagonistic toward the ''military establishment" over the 
past two >ears. I luis, the reasons they endorse as exemplify injj personal considerations 
that deter enlistment have tended over time to become matters of differences in life style 
(youth and the military) or conceptions of personal freedom, as opposed to objections to 
war or to the military establishment. The major reasons endorsed by high school students 
are depicted in KiKure VI-2. Note the increased trend over time in perceived differences in 
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Major Reasons Deterring Enlistment 
(Base: High School Students Replying that Personal 
Considerations Would Deter Their Enlistment) 
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Figure VI-2 



life style, from 24% mentioned in 1971 to 29% mentioned in November 1972. Thu8» it 
appears that much of the resistance to the military that was associated with Vietnam has 
dissipated over time. However, it is interesting that many youths still object to the 
perceived military life style and lack of personal freedom, in spite of efforts by the 
Services to ameliorate this image. (See Results, Section VIII for other image findings.) 

Although the attitude^t of youth toward military service have improved since 1971, 
there has been a progressive decline over time in the percentage of youths who expect to 
enter the active military services at any time. Results for the total youth samples are 
shown in Figure VI-3. 

There are substantial differences over time between youth 3egment8 in military 
service expectations, as a function of educational status. The findings of a decline in 
military service expectations for high school students (only) over time generally agree 
with data for the total youth population. However, high school students are much more 
likely to expect to serve than non-students or college students. For example, among high 
schoul students, some 43% in the November 1972 survey pxpected to enter active service 
at some time, compared to less than 20% for college students and youths not in school. 
See Figure Vl-4 for results controlling on education. There has been very little change 
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Expectations for Entering Military Service at Any Time 
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Figure VI-3 



Relationthip of Education to Expectations for Entering 
Military Service At Any Time 
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over time in the military service expectations of non-students. In contrast, the military 
service expectutiuns uf college students have declined substantially since 1971. 

Youth in the June and November 1972 surveys were also presented with a common 
list of real and hypothetical enlistment incentives under an assumed condition requiring 
service in a oombat branch. In this condition. 58'^^ of the total November 1972 sample 
willingly endorsed one of the incentives as the best incentive to combat arms enlistment. 
(See Results, Section IV for informaticm on endorsement of the incentives.) The rate for 
the total June 1972 sample was 61%. (Conversely, 42% in the November 1972 survey 
said nothing would induce them to enlist in the combat arms; the corresponding rate for 
June 1972 was 39%.) These results suggest a very slight decrease in enlistment potential 
over time. See Figure VI-5 for results from the four surveys. 



Willingnau to Endorie One of a Sot of Incentives at the 
Best Incentive for Enlisting In a Combat Branch 
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Similiur findings were noted when youths were asked to state in their own words 
what would induce them to enlist if they did not have to serve in a combat area. In the 
total November 1972 sample, 61% specified some hypothetical incentives or circum- 
stances (e.g., war or a national emergency) that might induce their enlistment. The 
corresponding rate for the total June 1972 sample was 67%. The results suggest a 
potential decline in willingness to serve corresponding to the decrease in enlistment 
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potential previously noted. See Figure VI-6 for the findings. These data may suggest an 
eventual tloi liiu» in "nlislment potential. However, to date there has been no decline in 
the percentage who state that they will enlist for active service as a Regular (see Results, 
Section I). 



Potential for Enlistment, Given Appropriate Conditions/! ncentlvet, 
Assuming No Combat Duty 
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DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 

Analyses of enlistment potential under an assumed no-combat condition were per* 
formed controlling on age and education. Younger men and high school students reported 
the highest rates of enlistment potential. 

Given appropriate incentives/conditions, youths in the 16- to 17-year group were 
more favorable toward military service (assuming no combat) than were youths 18 years 
of age or older. For example, among 16- to IT-year olds, 72% of the November 1972 
sample reported some degree of potential enlistment under the assumed no-combat 
condition. In these data, there was no evidence of a decline in enlistment potential over 
time for the 16- to 17-year-old age segment. Instead, the observed recent decline in enlist- 
ment potential previously noted for the youth population was found to originate in the 
18- to 19-year old, and particularly the 20- to 21-year-old, agt* segments. See Figure VI*7 
for results. 
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Relationship of Age to Enlistment Potential, Given Appropriate 
Conditions/Incentives, Anuming No Combat Duty 
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Figure VI-7 

Given appropriate incentives/conditions, high school students reported higher rates 
of non-combat enlistment potential than did non-students or college students. These 
results were found in each survey. Results appear in Figure VI-8. 

Relationship of Education to Enliitment Potential, Given Appropriate 
Conditioni/lncentivei, Auuming No Combat Duty 
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Amon^j \\i\ih sc hool sUiUcmUs, 72^^ of the Naveml)er 1972 sampio reported enlistment 
potential under an assiinu»d no-eomhat condition. There was no decline over time in enlist- 
ment potential for youth in high M'hool. Instead, the ol)servc»d declines in enlistment poten- 
tial were found to be attributable to the college student and particularly the non-student 
segments of the youth population. 



NEAR-TERM DRAFT EXPECTATIONS 

Finally, youths were asked to estimate the likelihood of their being drafted into the 
Armed Services in the next six months. In the November 1972 survey, 87r stated that 
they expected to be drafted. Results for this survey and the three previous surveys appear 
in Table Vl-1. 

The level (87r) of near-term draft expectations appears to be high, considering the 
publicized announcements of anticipated cessation of the draft made in the Fall of 
1972.' Perhaps of equal interest is the finding that near-term draft expectations have 
not decreased appreciably from 1971, when draft calls were still sizable. The findings 
may imply the existence of a relatively stable number of draft-motivated individuals, 
even during the time of a zero-draft environment.^ 

In summary, while a constant 15% of the total youth samples in 1972 reported 
enlistment potential (see Results, Section 1), attitudes of youth toward military service 
generally improved from 1971 to 1972. However, while draft expectations have 
remained relatively constant over time (8-11%), there is evidence of a consistent 
decline over time in expectations of ever entering military service, particularly among 
the high school and college groups. The percentage of youth who might be induced to 
enlist for some reason (i.e., no combat) is also declining, as is the percentage willing to 
select an incentive for combat enlistment. But this decline is not reflected among 
16- to 17-year olds and high school students. Declining liends in enlistment potential, then, 
do not include the key *'target groups,** the youth who will be available for military service 
in the near future. 



In both June and November 1972, higher levek of draft expeciuiions were reported by 18- to 
19-year oldn, youth not in Hchool, and non^whited. 

^8ee Resultd, Section 1 for the e(itim»ted eriectn of draft motivation on enliKtment as a Regular 
(negligible), and Sec* .i tt for the entimated crfectK of draft motivation on Heta^rve affiliation (KUbntantial). 
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Table VM 



Expectation of Being Drafted in the 
Next Six Months 

Percent 

Options May 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 Nov 72 



Expect to be 



drafted 


11 


11 


8 


8 


Do not expect to 










be drafted 


87 


85 


90 


89 


Don't Know 


2 


4 


2 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



o 
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VII. Seroke Preference 



In November 1972, the Air Fcrct (32%) and the Navy (27%) were nominated at the 
belt overall Services. The Army. Marine Corps, and Coast Quard were seltcted by 5-12% 
uch. in the same range noted in previous surveys. But among only those men m^o expect 
to enlist for active service as a Regular, assuming no draft, the Air Force (32%) was the 
preferred service. fol'*iwed by the Navy (26%). and the Army (24%). 

Among youths who said that they might Join the Reserve or National Quard. 
assuming appropriate incentives, sarvice preference was 23% for the Air Force (National 
Guard or Reserve). 18% for tha Navy Reierve. 16% for Army (National Quard or 
Reserve), and 6% for the Marine Corps Reierve. 

The image of the lervices in tht total youth sample does not appear to have 
changed from May 1971 to November 1972. 
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SERVICE PREFERENCE 



In each survey, the total sample -"as required to specify the single service that they 
considerpd beat overall. After having been presented with the numerous dimensions for 
evaluating the various Services, and after considering selected enlistment inducements/ 
deterrents in terms of their association to the Services, each respondent was asked, "Which 
branch of the Armed Services is best overall?" 

In each survey, the Air Force and the Navy were cited as best overall. Responses for 
the total samples in each survey are shown in Figure VII-1. 



Global Appraisal of the Armed Services 

(Bate: Total Samples. Excluding "No Difference" Percentages) 
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Figure VII-1 



While the global appraisal of the Armed Services may possess relevance in terms of the 
future support of various branches of the Armed Services by the electorate, only about 15% 
of youth prwntly plan to enter military service (see Results, Sections I and II), It is 
important to assess the service preference or expectations of only those youths who antici- 
pate entering the military service. 
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A. REGULAR FORCE 



In the November 1972 survey, 15% claimed that they would enlist for active service as 
a Regular if there were no draft. These youths stated that the branch of service they would 
be moHt liltvly to (•nter was the Air Korcc (;}2'^ ). The Navy and the Army received endorse- 
ment by 267o and 247o. respectively. Branch-of-service preferences for November 1972 are 
presented in Figure Vil-2. 

Branch of Service Preference for the Regular Force 

(Bate: Potential Enlistees Under a No Draft Condition; November 1972 Data) 
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Figure VI I -2 

It is useful to examine trends in service preferences over time for the potential enlistee 
segment of the youth population. Preference for the Army increased slightly in the 
November 1972 survey, compared to lower levels of preference in November 1971 and June 
1972 surveys. However, since enlistment potential as measured in these surveys is a 
phenomenon involving a substantial time lag, the reader should not infer an immediate or 
near-term improvement in \imy recruitment, based upon these data on service preference. 
In general, the majority of youths who express a potential for enlistment plan to enter the 
service one year or more after the date of the survey (see Appendix D, Table D-1 for 
details). Hence, service preferences should be interpreted with caution.' Army results are 
given in Figure Vn-3.^ 

•it in also a fact thai DoD/Armed Scrvicr r^cruilm.'nl policips prt'cludc Ihi' entrance of 16- to 
I7.y«ar olds into the Srrvicpn for nix monlhii to a year or more heyond the November 1972 dale of 
survey adminiKtralion. 

^The uraphic depirtion of trends in Service preference may examjerate theKenerally modest chunups 
noted on this menKure. 
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Trends in Preference for the Army 

(Bate: Potential Enliiteei Under an Aiiumed No Draft Condition) 
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Preference for the Noyy declined somewhat in November 1972(26%) compared to 
peak of 30% in June 1972, Results for the Navy appear in Figure VII-4. 



Trends In Preference for the Navy 

(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 
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l'rofon'iu «* for the Air Force reached the highest level (32%) noted for any Service in 
NovemluT 1972, '1 lu'ro appears to be a positive trend in preference for the Air Force from 
November 1971 to November 1972, Figure VII-5 presents results for the Air Force, 



Trends in Preference for the Air Force 

(Bate: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 
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Figure VII-5 

Preference for the Marine Corps in the November 1972 survey (13%) was essentially 
equivalent to preference in November 1971 (12%). Results for the four surveys suggest that 
preference for the Marine Corps may be somewhat seasonal, with higher preference in the 
Fall and slightly lower preference in the Spring. But, in general. Marine Corps preference is 
far more stable over time than preference for the other major Services. Results for the 
Marine Corps appear in Figure VI 1-6. 




B. RESERVE/NATIONAL GUARD 

A majority of respondents in each survey expressed a positive attitude toward 
Reserve/National Guard affiliation under one of several incentive conditions. These 
respondents (only) were then asked their service preference. Results for the November 1972 
su .ippear in Table VIM. In November 1972, the combined National Guard/Reserve 
lolals hy service were Air Force (23%), Navy (18%), and Army (16%). The Marine Corps 
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and Coast CJuard each received about 7% preferente. Eleven percent gave the 
preference'' responwv 

Trends in Preference for the Marine Corps 

(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 

15r- 




Tablt VII-1 Novtmbtr 1972 Data 

Branch of-Service Preference 



Percent Preferring 
Branch Branch' 



Army National Guard 
Army Reiterve 8 
NavyRese.vi' is 
Air Force National Guard 8 
Air Force Reserve 



Marine Corps Reserve 6 

Coast Guard Reserve 7 

No preference 1 1 

No answer 21 

Total 101 
■Baifd upon 90% of the sample. 



Diffen»nros in Reserve/National Guard potential by service were analyzed over the 
|x»riod of the four survt^ys. Trends in preference for the Army Resc^rve and National Guard 
appear in Figure VU-7. Preference for the Army Reserve was about as high in November 
1972 as it had been at its | -evious peak in May 1971 ; there was a slight decline in November 
1971 and June 1972. 

Trends in Preference for the Army Reserve and National Guard 
(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 




Dates of Survey Administration 
Figure VII-7 

Preference for the Nuvy kegerve in November 1972 was at the same level observed in 
May 1971 (18%), A slight decline in preference for the Navy Reserv'e had been found in 
November 1971 and June 1972. Results appear In Figure VII-8. 

Preference for the Air Force Re§erve and Air Force National Guard appear to be 
seasonal over the four surveys. November 1972 results were essentially equivalent to those 
in November 1971, while equal (but lower) rates of preference were noted in May 1971 and 
June 1972. See Figure Vn-9 for results. 

Preference for the Marine Corpn Reserve was quite consistent over time, at 4% to 6%. 
Preference for the Marine Corps Reserve may have a seasonal component, but seasonal 
variations for the Marine Corps are far less pronounced than for the Air Force. Marine Corps 
results appear in Figure VIMO. 
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Trendi in Preference for the Navy Reserve 

(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 
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Figure VII-8 



Nov 72 



Trends in Preference for the Air Force Reserve and National Guard 
(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 
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Figure VI 1-9 
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Trends in Preference for the Marine Corps Reserve 

(Base: Potential Enlistees Under an Assumed No Draft Condition) 
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May 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 

Dates of Survey Adminiitration 

Figure VII-10 
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C. SERVICE IMAGE 

Trends in Service Image are shoWn in Appendix E, Figures E-1 through E-9. Each 
youth sample was asked to evaluate the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard in terms of which was best described by each of several statements ("image"). The 
statements, and the appropriate Figure presenting the results, follow: 

• Best pay (Figure E-1) 

• Best living conditions for families of servicemen (Figure E-2) 

• Best chance to get ahead in a career (Figure E-3) 

• Best chance to learn new and useful skills (Figure E-4) 

• Most opportunity for travel in foreign countries (Figure E-5) 

• Most exciting lift (Figure E-6) 

• Best chance to prove oneself a man (Figure E-7) 

• Most attractive uniform (Figure E-8) 

• Best chance to use one's skills and abilities (Figure E-9) 

In each survey, the Air Force was cited as offering the best pay, best family living 
conditions, best chance to get ahead in a career, best chance to use one's skills and abilities, 
and best chance to learn new and useful skills. 
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The Nauy was riled as offering the most opportunity for foreign travel and the most 
exciting life. 

The Marine Corpn was cited as offering the best chance to prove oneself a man and the 
most attractive uniform. 

The Army was not cited as **best desiTibed" by any of these positive statements. In the 
November 1972 survey, the highest rate of Army citation occurred for the statements 
chance to learn new and useful «fc///«(17%), and best chance to use one's shills or 
abilities (16%). But in each case, both the Air Force and the Navy received equivalent or 
higher endorsement than the Army. 

There do not appear to have been substantial changes in the image of the various 
services between May 1971 and November 1972. 
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VIII. Career Objectioes 



In November 1972, the most important occupational goals for youth were 
pay (19%) and secure/steady employmenl (20%). These results agree with the findings of 
the previous surveys. More non-whites cited pay as an important goal than did whites. 
While pay was cited as equally imr^rtant in a current job and in a job five years from 
now, youth gave greater importer e five years from now to work that offers security and 
good retirement benefits. 

The military service wes perceived as providing secure or steedy work nK>re than 
civilian life by 42% of youth in November 1972. Over the past two yeers, a slight increase 
wes noted in the percentege of youth who dted the militery service es offering e better 
opportunity to meke e lot of money than a job in civilien life (4% to 8%). 

Among high school students in November 1972, most (78%) expressed e willing- 
ness to receive treining after high school. While 44% expect to go to college, enother 
25% expect to attend a junior college or technical/vocational school. 

IMoit high school youth (75%) expect to eern over $4000 e year in their first job. 
The mejority (57%) undereitimete the first yeer eernings of e man in military service. 
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CAREER GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



In November 1972, the two most important life goals of the total youth sample were 
having a secure, steady job (20%), and making lots of money (199f ). No other goals were 
ranked first by more than 12% of the youth. Among high school students, slightly higher 
levels of endorsement of these two goals were found in the November 1972 survey. Having a 
secure, steady job was cited as the most important life goal by 21%, and making tots of 
money was cited by 22%. Comparable rates were reported by 16- to 17-year olds. See 
Figure VII M for results from the total samples. 

Most Important Life Goals 

Having a Sacura, Staady Job Making Loti of Monay 

26|— 25 f" 



20 



20 



15 



15 



10 



10 



20% 



20% 



19% 



20% 



189( 



17% 



17% 



19% 



May 71 Nov 71 



Jun 71 Nov 72 May 71 Nov 71 

Dates of Survey Adminiitration 

Figure VIII-1 



Jun 72 Nov 72 



In the total sample, race differences were found in life goals. Whites were more likely 
to endorse a secure, steady Job as an important goal (21%) than were non-whites (13%). 
Conversely, non-whites were more likely to cite making lots of money as an important life 
goal (27%) than were whites (17%). 

There has been a high degree of stability in the life goals of young men in the period 
from May 1971 to November 1972. The largest relative changes have occurred in the 
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proportion who most orten mentioned ''doing challenging work** (an increase from 7% in 
May 1971 to 11% in November 1972), and a decline in the proportion who mentioned 
''helping other people,'* which fell from 119?> in June 1972 to 8% in November 1972.^ 
Results from the four surveys appear in Figure VIII*2. 



Trends in Endorsement of Most Important Life Aims 



ex.. 
0« 



^.U> O 

» 

^ 



Trtnd 

Having • stcurt, ittady job 
^mmm^ Mtkiog loti of monty 

^•^•O Bfing ablt to do what I want 
in a job 

^.•^••a Working for a btttar lociaty 
^•••^•^ Laarning at much ai I can 

0^****0 Halping othar paopla 

)^ Doing challanging work 

^m^^-^ Advantura, axcitanr>ant 

Racognition,ttatui;and 
railing my own social laval 



May 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 

Dates of Survey Administration 



Nov 72 



Figure Vlll*2 



A substantial percentage of youth perceive the military services as a better place than 
civilian life for achieving selected life goals. In November 1972, 42% of the total youth 
sample felt that hauing a secure, steady job was a goal more easily attainable in military 
service than in civilian life. Indeed, in each survey, the single most preferred goal, hauing a 
secure, steady job\ was perceived as attainable in the military service by a high percentage of 
youth. (However, far fewer youths view military service as offering the opportunity of 
satisfying the other important goal, making lots of money. In November 1972, only 8% 
thought the military offered a better opportunity to accommodate this goal than civilian 



'Recent data auKgesi thai comparaiivoly few 1973 high school Meniom (9.8%) want to devote 
their lives to trying to solve social problems, whereas 30% expressed this goal in 1969, Most 1973 
seniors (80%) equate money with success, consider it important and have specific ideas about how they 
want to earn it-a striking change from past years when 42% of seniors had only vague career plans. 
Source: Ocorgc Mihaly, President of Qilbert Youth Research Co., in reference to a survey of 684 high 
school seniors, rime, June 18, 1973, pp. 68-69. 
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Iift\) MorooviT. oyvT tlir period of the four surveys, there has Uovn an increase in favorable 
attitudes toward the attainment of many life yoals in the military serviee. For example, 
there has been a eonsistent increase in the proportion who thought the military serviee 
presented a better potential for making lots of money. Although only 8^^ identified the 
military as a better place to achieve this goal in November 1972, this was double the 4% 
who thought the military was bettt^r in May and November of 1971. Results appear in 
Table Vill i. 

Table VIIM 

Potential for Achieving Career Goals in the Military Service 



Pfrctnt Expecting Better 
Achievement in Military 

Career Goals May 71 - Nov 71 Jun 72 Nov 72 



Having a secure, steady job^ 


35 


42 


46 


42 


Making lots of moneys 


4 


4 


6 


8 


Working for a better society 


13 


11 


15 


16 


Learning as mucfi as 1 can 


17 


19 


23 


23 


Being able to do what t want in a job 


4 


4 


5 


7 


Helping otfier people 


18 


22 


26 


25 


Doing cfiallenging work 


22 


25 


30 


28 


Adventure/Excitement 


39 


42 


44 


42 


Recognition/Status 


37 


35 


37 


38 


Raising my own social level 


10 


10 


12 


12 



^MoBt important life aims of youth. 



GOAL EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

In November 1972, work providing good income (pay) was regarded as important at 
present by 21% of the total youth sample. Further, a well-paying job was accorded essen- 
tially equivalent importance now and five years from now (19%). In contrast, work offering 
security and good retirement benefitH was judged to be far less important now (8%) com- 
pared to five years hence (27%). See Table VIII-2, 

For high school students (only), similar results were noted in the November 1972 
survey. Work offering security and good retirement benefits was endorsed as important now 
by 7%, and as important five years hence by 26%.. Work offering good income (pay) was 
endorsed by 22% as important both now and five years from now. The finding of long-term 
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Tabit VIII-2 



Novambar 1972 Data 



Most Inttrtiting Work: Now and Five Years Hence 

Pirctnt InMriitid 



Typt of Work 


Now 


In 6 Years 


DIfftrenct 


Work that offers me security and good retirement 
benefits^ 


8 


27 


+19 


Work that gives me a chance to be my own boss 


9 


15 


+ 6 


Work that takes care of all my needs 


17 


15 


-2 


Work that aisurei me a oood income (oav)* 


21 


19 


-2 


Work that allows me freedom of movement 
from place to place 


13 


6 


-7 


» 

Work that offers advantura/axcitement 


13 


6 


-7 


Work that allows me to be outdoors 


13 


6 


-8 


Soma other type of work 


2 


3 


♦ 1 


Don't Know 


4 


4 





*Mott important Ufa aimi of youth. 



importance of secure employment as a life goal of youth is noteworthy, since secure, steady 
employment is not only Judged important by youth, but also is perceived as attainable in 
the military service. While these themes may lack immediate relevance to a potential 
enlistee, the extent of implicit support is interesting. 

The anticipated decline over time in interest in work offering adventure and excite- 
ment is noteworthy, since these are job characteristics viewed as attainable in the military 
service. Thus, the career motivations of recruitment appeals emphasizing these theflMt 
would seem limited, although such themes might possess immediate relevance to a poten- 
tial enlistee. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

Over 787o of current high school students in November 1972 claimed that they wouW 
be willing to take some type of training ijeyond high school. (This rate of negative response 
was 9%, while about 14% said that they did not know.) 

The eventual educational expectations of high school youth were analyzed. In 
November 1972, a high percentage (44%) of current high school students roportt'd that they 
intended to earn a college degree or an advanced (graduate) degree. (See Table VI 1 1-3). 
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TablflVIII-3 November 1972 Data 



Educational Expactationi 






UltirT\<itB Educational Eicnartfltian 


Percent 


Do not expect to fir'ih High School 


2 1 


30 


High School diploma (only) 


28 


1 Bcnnicai or voceiionei ocnooi 


16 1 


i. 


Junior College (Aisociate Degree) 


9 1 


College Degree 


28 1 


44 


Beyond College (Graduate or Profeitional Degree) 


16 J 


Total 


99 





An additional 25% expressed the intention of attending either a Junior college or a 
technical/vocational school. The latter may constitute promising bases for future recruit- 
ment activities. Approximately 30% of the high school students have no post-high school 
educational expectations^ and would presumably be current candidates for military service* 

Most high school students expect to pay for their post-high school education through 
job earnings (46%)) or part time work (14%). An additional 23% expected parents, family, or 
relatives to pay their educational costs. A substantial pe centage endorsed scholarships/ 
grants (11%), loans (5%), and savings (5%) as means of payruent. Expected payment from 
military sources were cited as follows: GJ. BUI (2%), ROTC (1%), and training obtained in 
the Armed Forces (2%). (Multiple responses were |>ermitted, hence the sum of these per- 
centages exceed 1007r.) 

In summary, the November 1972 findings suggest that youth favor education and 
training, and most youth anticipate education/training beyond high school as an immedi- 
ate objective. 

EARNING EXPECTATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

In the November 1972 survey, 75% of the high school students reported that they 
expected to earn over $4,000 per annum in their fir it civilian Job. Over 41% reported an 
initial earnings expectation in excess of $7,500 per annum. In contrast, only 15% expected 
to earn $3,500 or less in their first job. Some 9% expected to earn between $3,501 and 
$4,000 per annum, which is the current pay range for an El. yHee Table VI 11-4.) 
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Tabl« Vni 4 



November 1972 Data 



Expected Annual Earningifor Firtt Civilian Job 
(Baie: High School Studanti) 



Expected Yearly Edrningi 


Percent 


$2,000 or less 


2 


$2,001 • $2,500 


4 


$2,501 • $3,000 


5 


$3,001 • $3,500 


4 


$3,501 • $4,000 


9 


$4,001 • $4,500 


4 


$4,o01 • $5,000 


10 


$5,001 • $7,500 


20 


$7,501 or more 


41 


Don't Know 


1 


Total 


100 



It is interesting to contrast the expected first-year earnings of high school youth with 
their concept of the talte-home pay earned by men in their first year of military service 
(assumed to be El for a conservative comparison). 

When asked how much money a man earns in his first year of military service, high 
school students tended to massively underestimate military take-home pay. Only 12% cited 
the correct range of $3,501 to $4,000 a year. (The correct response for first-year military 
pay is $3,684, $307 per month for 12 months, for the rank El.) In contrast, 57% of high 
school students cited an annual income of $3,500 or less, while only 28% cited income of 
over $4,000 (see Table VIII-5). 

There is an obvious requirement to advertise the current military pay scale to target 
groups of civilian youth, since pay is an important factor in the life goals of youth, and the 
current estimates of military pay provided by youth are both inaccurate and far below the 
first-year earnings expectations of high school youth. 
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TabltVIII-5 



November 1972 Data 



Expect ;d Annual Earnings for First Year Military Service 
(Base: High School Students) 



Expected Yearly Earnings 


Percent 


$2,000 or less 


15 


$2,001 • $2,500 


14 


$2,501 • $3,000 


15 


$3,001 • $3,500 


13 


$3,501 • $4,000" 


12 


$4,001 • $4,500 


5 


$4,501 • $5,000 


8 


$5,001 • $7,500 


8 


$7 ,500 or more 


7 


Don't Know 


2 


Total 


99 



Correct reiponie for an El 
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DISCUSSION 



A major concern in preparation of this report was the near-term feasibility of the 
all-volunteer force. Survey results prewmted in this report indicate no reason for undue 
concern with respect to the continued enlistment of sufficicMit quantities of young men into 
the active service to accommodate accession requirements for the Regular Force. In particu- 
lar, consistent levels of enlistment potential for the Regular Force have been found in two 
1972 surveys, together with reasonably consistent findings on the temporal aspects of 
enlistment intentions among youth. If present projections of enlistment potential were 
translated into numbers, as many as 400,000 male youth would enlist in the 12-month 
period of calendar year 1973, compared to a requirement of approximately 356,000. 

In terms of the quality of anticipated accessions, some caveats apply. First, the data 
suggest that enlistment potential for college men is declining over time, and that the "target 
group" for recruitment is increasingly becoming the high school student— and the younger 
segment of the youth sample. If recruitment and enlistment corresponded to enlistment 
potential in a direct manner, the lower ranks of the military service would become increas- 
ingly youthful, and would include high school students in a higher proportion to college 
men than was the case during the period of the draft. Hence, a less skilled, less mature 
accession may characterize the future enlistee. 

Second, the data suggest that non-white enlistment potential exceeds the enlistment 
potential of whites. If youth were recruited and enlisted in accordance with their enlistment 
potential, the proportion of non-whites among initial accessions might achieve 21%, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 17.37r. attained in FY73. Further, the use of bonus options as 
enlistment incentives would appear to accentuate this trend, as well as attracting below- 
average high school students (where aptitude is inferred from reported grades in school). 
Indeed, these data .suggest that caution be employed in use of bonus options, just as 
previous research has cautioned against unilateral reliance upon financial incentives 
(Johnston and Bachman, 1972).' It apjioars unlikely that financial incentives per se will 
"buy" quality (or too much quality, as questioned liy Binkin and Johnston, 1973).' 



'j. Johnston and J. Biichmiin. Vuuth in Ttamitioiu Volume V: Vouh« A/ivi and Military Semico, 
InMitiiU- for Sofial Ri'Hi'iirch. Ann Arbor, Michinjin, \9TJ., p. iHfi. 

'M. Hinkin iinil J.IJ. Johnslon. "All Voluntci-r Armed Korrivs: Pronrcwi. ProhlfmH and ProHpt'cU," 

ii ri'iKirt pr<'par»-il for tin- Commitl in Armed Sfrviees. U.S. Senule, Hr»iokinu.H Ii».Htilulion, May 197.1, 

p. 2 ;». 
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The proposal by Johnston and Bachman to employ a mixture of incentives involving a 
fully paid college education on the one hand and higher pay incentives on the other hand 
still appears promising. The concept of a fully paid college education for four years of 
service appeals to the prime 16- to 17-year old group, to current college students, and to 
high school students reporting above average grades in school. In contrast, the bonus 
incentive might be employed in a selective, judicious manner to obtain lengthened terms of 
obligated service from promising applcants for enlistment-for example, for the 
combat arms. 

The present research has not investigated enlistment potential among other population 
segments such as women and older men. However, generalizing from the present research 
suggests that enlistment potential declines appreciably with age, hence there may be limited 
value in attempts to recruit men in older age groups. In contrast, the concept of increased 
female utilization in the military service deserves additional study. Research on ROTC 
potential suggests that large numbers of women may be interested in a career as officers in 
the military service (Fisher and Harford, 1973).' Whether equivalent interest exists in 
service in the enlisted ranks is not yet known. A survey of enlistment potential among 
young women should be conducted, corresponding to the present periodic surveys of enlist- 
ment potential among male, civilian youth. 

The data from this research are not optimistic with respect to accommodation of the 
accession requirements of the Reserve Forces. Evidence was found of competition for the 
same men between the Regular and Reserve Forces. To the extent that recruitment activities 
are successful in meeting the requirements of the Regular Force, there may be a shortfall in 
accommodating requirements for the Reserve. Hence, the need exists to increase the supply 
of potential initial accessions to the Reserve Forces. 

Data from 1972 surveys suggest that bonus options possess extremely promising appli- 
cation as incentives to Reserve affiliation. The appeal of the $1,100 or $2,200 bonus options 
is substantial, and their use may increase the size of the applicant pool. Bonus options could 
also be used to modify the low non-white proportion found among Reserve accessions. 
However, other anticipated changes in the demographic composition of the Reserves from 
older, draft-motivated, highly educated men to younger, less-well-educated true volunteers 
would also be exacerbated by employment of bonus options as incentives. A promising 
alternative approach would be to emphasize the provision of educational beneiits and the 
opportunity to learn a trade or skill useful in civilian life. 



' A.H. Fisher and M.A. Harford. EnroUnwnt and Career Potential for Cottene-Uaned Military Officer 
IWmlm I'roHranu, Office of Ihc Secretary of Defenw (M&RA), Manpower Ki'M>«rtli Iti-piirl No. MA72-.1, 
November 1972, p. 19. 
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Appendix A 

TRENDS IN ENLISTMENT POTENTIAL FOR 
THE REGULAR FORCE 



Likdihood of Enlistment for Active Service at a Regular With No Draft, by Age 
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Lilcelihood of Enlistment for Active Service as a Regular With No Draft, 
by Education Status 
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Apptndix B 



TRENDS IN POTENTIAL FOR 
JOINING THE RESERVE OR NATIONAL GUARD 



Probability of Joining the Reserve or National Guard With No Draft, by Age 
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Figure B 1 



Probability of Joining the Reserve or National Guard With No Draft, 
by Education Status 
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Apptndix C 

DETAILS OF INCENTIVES FOR REGULAR AND RESERVE AFFILIATION 



Tabit C-1 



Verbatim Definitions of Enlistment Incentives 

Verbatim Definition of 
Short Title* Incentive Provided to Retpondent 



Would provide training in a 
civilian skill. 

Government pays up to $200 a 
month for up to 4 years 
of college. 



Government pays for up to 2 years 
of technical/vocational school. 



Government pays for up to 4 years 
of college in return for 4 years 
of service. 

Government pays for up to 2 years 
of technical/vocational school in 
return for 4 years of service. 



Guaranteed assignment in military 
specialty. 



Military pay comparable to civilian 
income. 

A large bonus for enlisting. 

Bonus up to $3000 for enlisting 
for 3 years. 



The military offers to help you get started in a civilian job after 
you finish active duty and, if necessary, would provide train* 

ing in a civilian skill. 

The government agrees to pay $200 a month or more for up to 
4 years of college and/or technical/vocational school, at the 
school of your choice, in return for 2 or more years of Ktive 
duty. The college or training would come after military 
service. 

The government agrees to pay for up to 2 years of technical/ 
vocational school, including a living allowance, for you to 
learn a skill required in military service. After completing 
school you enter the service at an advanced pay grade and 
use the skill you learned. 

The government agrees to pay for up to 4 years of college, 
including living expenses, at the school of your choice in 
return for 4 years of active duty. The college could come 
either before or after the military service. 

The government agrees to pay for up to 2 years of technical/ 
vocational school, including living expenses, at the school 
of your choice, in return for 4 years of active duty. The 
training could come either before or after the military 
service. 

Guaranteed assignments, including necessary training, in the 
military specialty of your choice (for example: draftsman, 
electronic technician, bulldozer driver, paratrooper, auto or 
aircraft mechanic, truck driver, etc.). 

Military pay that's comparable to the income you would 
expect to oe earning as a civilian. 

A large bonus for enlisting (for example: $1,000). 

A bonus of up to $3,000 for enlisting for at least 3 years in 
some skill that is in short supply. 



(Continued)' 



TiWt C-1 (ConU 



Verbatim Definition! of Enlistment Incentives 



Short Title* 



Shorter enlistment period. 



Chance to enroll in officer training 
after enlistment. 

Able to change jbb assignment. 



During peacetime, guarantee of 
geographic assignment of choice. 

Right to live off base. 

Better living conditions for single 
servicemen. 

None of those incentives. 



Verbatim Definition of 
Incentive Provided to Respondent 

A Shorter enlistment period (for example: 1 year lest than 
now offered in the service of your choice). 

A chance to enroll in an officer training program after enlist 
ment even if you don't have a college degree. 

Assurance that you will be able to change your assignment 
after some period of time if you don't like the work. 

During peacetime, a guarantee of assignment to a geographic 
area of your choice in the U.S. or abroad. 

Right to live off •base if you prefer. 

Better living conditions for single Servicemen. 

None of these. 



*Ai uied in the text. 
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Table C3 



Trends in Endorisment of Reasons for Enlistment 
(Base: Expect to Enter Service) 

Percent Indicating Strong Influence 



Reaioni That Exert a Strong Influence 
On Enlittment 

I want my choice of branch of Service 

For travel, excitement and new experiences 

To fulfill my military obligation at a time 

of my choice 
To learn a trade or skill that would be 

valuable in civilian life 
To serve my country 
I want an opportunity for advanced 

education and training 
To become more mature and self-reliant 
I want to qualify for the G.I . Bill 

The over-all benefits: pay, room and 

board, medical care, & training 
To avoid the draft 

Career opportunities in the military look 

better than in civilian life 
I want to leave some personal problems 

behind me 
To get a bonus for enlisting 

^Baied on 40% of this sample. 
^Based on 37% of this sample. 
^Based on 32% of this sample. 
^Based on 28% of this sample. 
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38 


41 


46 


52 


32 


31 










AO 




33 


28 


34 


37 


30 


32 


42 


39 


19 


23 


26 


29 


15 


17 


19 


24 


9 


17 


24 


25 


19 


20 


18 


19 


15 


16 


22 


26 


8 


6 


8 


8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


23 
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Table C 4 



Trends in First Preference for Incentives to Reserve Affiliation 

Percont Choosing Incentivei 
Incentives Muy 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 Nov 7? 

• A lump sum enlistment bonus of $600 7 11 B 11 

• Pdy dt approximulely 50% increase in lower 

grades from what it is now 8 10 10 11 

• Full tinij insurance coverage ($15,000 at 

$3 cost per month) 5 6 9 10 

e Quarters allowance for dependents (luring 
initial active duty traming ($60 per month 

for oni? dependent) 3 3 4 4 

• Educational benefits to a maximum value of 
$2,000 for six years service, payable in seg 
monts of $500 after each year of satisfactory 
performance in a unit and successful com- 
pletion of each segment of schooling 17 24 22 18 

e Cancellation of up to 50% of National 

Defense Education Act student loan 2 2 4 2 

• Shorten period of initial active duty training 
(from 4 6 months tc 7 4 months, as an 

example) 11 13 11 9 

• Modification of the six-year service enlist- 
ment option to permit transfer from a 
unit to the Individual Ready Reserve (IRR) 
after 3 years. (The IRR has no weekend 
training and only about 5% of all members 
are selected each year for annual active 

training.) 5 5 6 4 

• NONE would cause me to enlist 38 26 26 31 

• No answer 4 <1 

Total 100 100 100 100 
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Appendix D 

TEMPORAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ENLISTMENT INTENT 



Table D-1 





Timing of Enlistment 










May 71 


Nov 


71 


Jun 72 


Nov 


72 




Percent 




Percent 


Percent** 




P«rcent 


Schedule of EnlistfTr:i\l 


PercefU^ of 1 otal 


Percent^ 


of Tc)t>il 


Perceiit** of Total 


Percent^ 


of Total 


Within the next 6 months 


14 2 


14 


2 


15 2 


15 


2 


6 months to a year 


14 2 


23 


3 


14 2 


26 


4 


At some future time or 














when eligible 


72 9 


63 


10 


71 10 


59 


9 


Total 


100 13 


100 


15 


100 14 


100 


15 



'BASE: Those Aho would definitjly or probably enWn under preunt conditions. 
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Apptndix E 
TRENDS IN SERVICE IMAOE 



Branch of Service Offering Best Pay 
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Figure E-1 
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Branch of Service Offering Be«t Livina 
Conditions for Families of Servicemen 
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Branch of Service Offering Beit Chance to Get Ahead in a Career 
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Branch of Service Offering Best Chance to Learn New and Useful Skills 
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Branch of Service Offering Most Opportunity for 
Travel in Foreign Countries 
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Branch of Service Offering Mctt Exciting Life 
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Branch of Service Offering Beit Chance to Prove Onetelf a Man 
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Figure E-7 
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Branch of Service Offering Mott Attractive Uniform 
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Branch of Service Offering Bert Chance to Ut5 > 
One's Skills and Abilities 
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Figure £-9 
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